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STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1917-18.^ 


('■ 'STENTS,— Schools represented— Scliool attcodancN^Knrolimcnt In high school— Ixmgth of s<^0(4 
lerrn— KnroIImont of pupils— School morlaliiy— Teachers— School Imildlnpv— Value of putiHc .school 
jiroperty— The school dcM— Receipts— Kxpcnditurc.s— Statistics of colored schools. 


SCHOOLS REPRESENTED. 

riiti statistics found in this report on State school systems r<*iat« 
soI(*Iy U) th(* jHiblic oiomontarv and secondary schools. In no case 
h.iV(‘ the', statistics orstandiu’d eolit*ges, ui^'crsiti(*s, and professional 
srliools bot*n included. The information eontaiiuHl litToin has heen 
supplied hy the various Statt* offietLs of etiucation. It has been 
fmmd uect'ssary in sevtTid instanct's to supplement the reports from 
(it her soiirees and to makt* estiinatt*s ft>r information not sup])lied by 
or not available iu the State olllco. Xo att(*mpt has been made to 
s(*paral(i the fijiancial statistics of (*lemontarv and secondary schools,"^ 
in ea.so tlu^ State ofFico did not do so. In fact tho data furnished have 
not \varrant(Hl any very accurate deductions regarding the cost of 
(‘l('ni(*n tary ami secondary schools. The statistics reported, however, 
liave heen iiicludeth It is hoped that in the future the statistics of 
eit'inentary and secondary schools may be kept wholly separate and 
distinct, ns lias now boon practically agreed upon by every F>tate 
o I lice. 


This chapter includes the statistics of city, village, and rural 
schools conibirrwt'. It should be added that it is possible in many 
cases to obtain rural school statistics from this chapter, by subtracting 
f^om tho totals given herein the corresponding numbers found in the 
rbaptor on city school systems. 

The only statistics of private schools included herein roJate to the 
enrollment in private elementary and secondary schools. Wherever 
such data have been used, their inclusion has boon definitely indicated. 

The statistics in this chapter include both white and colored 
pupils. In a few tables tho stotLstics of schools for white and for 
colored children have been treated separately. 

Tho statistics of our outlying possessions have heen given in so far 
as reported, but have not been included in tho totals for the couti- 
nontal United States, nor hawe they bben used in any of the graphio 
studies which follow. tV 



Table 1 .—Review of eioixetia of elementary and secondary schools combined*. 1870 - 1918 . 
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BIENNIAI, StmVEY OF EDUCATION-, lOlft-1018. 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


By ^cfpronc^> to Tabic 1 jt is fouml tliat 19. Si por cent of the 
estimated total population is enrolled in srhool. In other words, 
almost one^fifth of the total population i.s enrolled In tlie public 
eleVnentary and secondary schools. As will be noted in figure 1, tlie 
highest pereentago. of the total population was enrolled in ISO.'). 
Since that date the percentage has' decreased, except in 1918, when a 
slight rise is evident. The percentage has not shown any very great 
variation from the 20 p<'r cent line at*anv date, repn'sented. Tlie 
slight decrease sin<-e 1900 lias not Ixaui due to a smalh-r ]-)erc<mtage of 
children tuirolling in school, but to t^ui dceiH'asiiig perccntagi' of 
chihlrou in the totid population as shown in Tabh' I, where tlie ratio 
has decreased from 31.3 per cent in 1870 to 20.-1 per cent, in 1910. 

It isshoim in figure 1 that the percentage of chijdivu to IS years 
of age who are attending scliool has increased gradually since 1S70, 
e.xcept in 1905. The grailual rise in the dotted curve in figure l' 
shows that the schools are enrolling an increasing pcrcentuge of the 
total school population. 

A furthercoinmeiulable condition is apparent in figure 1, in that the 
chihlren wlio do enroll in sidiool attend more regnlai lv in rc'cent. yeai-s 
than they did several dc'cadee ago. In 1870 fewer than fit) out of 
enchT00]>upilsenrolled attended school each diiv, while in 1 01.5 over 7ti 
puj^in inOenrolled attended oneli % the schools were in session, 
Tlhosligiit falling off in scliool att,endjince in 1918 is undoubtedly <liie 
to thewai, sinct' unusual opportunities weri' afTorded for increasing 
school deliiu|uency. The incnavsc in the percentage of si liool attcinh 
anco is probably due in a large measure to tlie more cfTecliveness of 
our compulsory aUondance, laws, which not only cause more ehildren 
to attend school, but also conipid more regular attendanee on the |>ai-li 
of tlioso who enroll. Bidder teaching, bolter supervision, a more 
suitable coiu-se of study, transportation of pujiils, and improved 
conditions ingenerul also tendyo produce this commendable tendenev. 
The gradual ri.se of these two curves is unmlstakahle evidence Mint 
ourschool systems are getting hotter. There is still room for improve- 
ment, however, as ahinit one-fourtli of the children of school age are 
still out of the public schools, and only tlirec children out of every 
four onroUeil attend daily. 

CHILDREN IN AND OUT OP SCHOOL. 

When the number of children enrolled in private and parochial 
schools is considered, it is found that an additional 6.9. per cent of the 
children 5 to 18 years of ago are enrolled inTuch schools. This means 
that only 17.8 per cent of the children of school age are not enrolled 
in eithe^ublio or private elementary and socondaryjchools 
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An inspection of fip^ure 2 shows that four States and the District of 
Columbia have more pupils enrolled in public and private schools 
tliiin there arc children 5 to IS years of age. This apparent incon- 
sistency is probably explained by the fact fbnt there has been n 
greater influx of population to Montana, .(Arizona, California, 'Wn.shing- 
toii, and the District of Columbia than census estimates based on l5l0 
eim take neeount of. FTgurclJ shows the numher of children enrolled 
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Per ceni^ 0/ fora/ joopu/ation : ... 
Per cent of popu/aften^S told 
yeorj, /n jchoof, ^ror 


Per cent of enro///7?ent 
attending eoct> day. 
data see TobfeL) 


O ijcliwl diU’iwltUUT al wirloiis dalCi, ltt7U-1918. 

in the public schools, in private schools, and ngt in any scliipol. It is 
shown that 10 States have over 10 per cent of the child roii of school 
ago enrolled in private and parochial schools. Now Hucapsliiro and 
tho District of Columbia Jiuvo over 20 per cent of tli6 /children of 
school ago enrolled in such schools. Two Stat^, Montana and 
Arizona, have more children enrolled in the public schools than the 
are chiltlren between the ages of 6 and 18. Twenty Sta^s have ovei 
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ouc-Iiftli of tlid cliikiren of school age out of school. This coaclition 
niJiv signify (hat a more ofTectivo compulsory attonclanco law shoiihl 
be ciiftctcil by tiiosc States. In one Louisiana, 40 per cent of 

the rliihlron are not enrolled in school. In figure 2 the States are 
ranked on tho total poreejitagc of children in public and /private 
sch'iol-;. 

ENROLLMENT IN HIGH SCHOOL, 


Witli t h(^vidos])road influence of thorao<lornso(M^!uhiry s<‘liool a larger 
mill larger ix'^rcontage of^thc total school population is t)t‘ing iMimlled 
ill Wv^\\ school. It is of interest, therefon*, (o ineiL‘<iin> this iiurmise. 
Tn lltl S t Iktc were (Mirolled 1 ,03'b^21 students in t lie public secondary 
X hool< of ih(‘ countr\'. This numht'r is 0,3 per<‘ent of the2O,s.*i:Lr>10 
jiiipiU (Mimlltal in t!u', piil)lic schools. It should lie reniarked in this 
connccti(>n lh;i(. (ho numlxT of students in higli st-hooL'^. just is 

till' numlxT of sufh students ropprted'h}’ the State onicos of ediica- 
(iui!. ami ]iivsiinnibly is t-orroK. The sptHUal chaptc'r mi high schools, 
piviiared hy the Ihireau of Ivlucation in 191S, shows an eni'ollineiit 
of stndejits, but reports were not received fi'oni all of tlio 

hi'.:i: s<-!iools in tl'.crnitcd Slulcs. This nuinlHU*, liowt'vm*, is 7.0 ])cr 
r.'iit of Iht' lol:d Mirolhneiit in hotli t^^w^s of schools, and . is more 
roni|iaraiil(‘ to tlicoliuM* pi'rcontay'es which am gi\'cii in Table. 1, and 
wfi I 1) h;\vi‘ 1>c<-n .iixH'rt aim'd in like manner. In Vai'*lc I it is shnw'n 
!ii:il tiu' pcivtMila'yc of pupils (‘nrolleil in high school in IS70 was only 
I.J per rent of the t(ital scliool <Mirollni<ni(. 'riii^|>orcontagt» Uah 
uirivascd yra.dnally siiur that (Into to 1.1 per cenrin ISh."). 2..‘i ]>er 
c( III in jiri'ccntin 100a, and h. 7 pei*(‘ent inNoio. 

IVhiu) lliose p^fnaailagos indicate an upward tondeney for tho wliolo. 
r nit I'd Stales, con-iilerahle diversity exists among tho States willy 
I'e-pi'ct fo tlio pcreeiitagii of [uipils enrollo<l in liigh schools*. By 
rrfri'cnco to figure 3, it will be hotod that tho porcentugo demvasos 
fniiti 10 in California to 2 . 1 ? in South (hirolina. * In other words, 
C^iliforwia has almost nine tinios as groat a pro|n>rtion of children ia 
higli sc^iools as vSoutli (’arolina. Xoav Hampshire ranks second with 
a percontago of 18.1, and Massachusetts third with a l)e^ctotl^^o of 
17.2, Tho striking inC4Uftlity in those percentages for tho various 
States iiulicatos that .secondary whi cation is still a inihor factor in a 
larger iniinhor of Statas. 

I 

LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL TERM. 

Tho average length of tho School term proviilod in tho difTeront 
Stales is shown in figure 4, iLshould bo distinctly understood that 
tho avoVago.s givim do. not apply'^to all tho pupils atUuuling school in 
tho respoctivo Statens. For iastmico, cities usually iiroviilo a scln>ol 
t<*nu of at least nine months, w^hilo many rural schools in the poorer 
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biennial SUBVEY of education, 1916-1M8. 

J^tncts often nro in session only n very fow months in the year. 
1 ho aver^^ given, however, represent tendencies and point out in 
no unmistakable way the dilferent levels to which the States have 
risen in the matter of providing for the education of all thoir children 
1 lie map shows that 0 States'have an average term of 180 davs or 
over and 23 States a term of 161 to ISO days. Ten States have an 
average term less than 7 months. Tlie-TIvenige term provided in the 
Tmtod States is IGO , days. Since the i.opuWition of the I'niied 
States is umHiiially distnhirfed. one is likolv to gain n.i errone.-.u 
impression as to the percentage of children represented l,v the diirerent 
shaded areas. To rectify any such false impres.don. ihe corner .waoh 
has been i'|^^«'rte(I to shew just how many pupils are to ho found in the 
n ilTorent shaded areas. Thus, almost 0 millions of chihinm nUm,,) 
school in the States which have been •concreted” or ■dm^" 

of clul, Iren live in States where the average term i. 7 month, o.- h-.- 
^ ^ *" "■''<''’<ith(v average Uu m is over |S(| 

Mule hpro 4 shows the length of school lerm provided, i, doe: 
not .show how many days each pupil attend.. .V honor nu nme 
therefore, of the amount of schooling actually ghven in .mch Slate U 
shown in figuix; .5. It is found that thc'average .hild enrolled m 
school in the limed States aitends a litth- hss than davs per 
year. In 10 State the chihlren enrolled attend 1 11 davs or more 
' while m 14 States, the average term attended i. less than loo dav.' 
n other words, over 0 nnllKuis of children attend school on <m avera-'e 
loss than 5 months each vear 

■ A 

P.UtT OF 8C1IOOI. TEU.M WA.STF.F). 

From fipiras 4 and .I, it is^^ildhle to ascertain the .average „arl 
of the school term not attended. For instance, Indiana provide, 
an average .sdmol term pf 1.5.5 days, hnt the pupils enrolled attend 
only 144 days. The days not nttendod hy each pupil enrolled av,.,-age 
11. In othor words, during 7.1 per co.it of tlio.tinio ll,e schools are' 
in session tho cli.hlreti .lo not atton.I, ' In short. 7.1 per emit of iho 
school term is wustotl. 

As will he ol)serv«t,l from figure 6, this is a coinjunatiN ely small i>,u-- 
cont^o of l^s. At tlie other oxtromo of the an-av of States h 
found that Kentucky wastes 41.1 per cent of its school term ’ The 
corresponding average for tho United States is 2,5.4 per cent To 
express this average for tho United States more clearly, one child 
out of every four enrolled in school ^y\\\ he' absent each daV the schools 
wo in session. Wo are still wasUng one-fourth of tho school term by 
Regular attendance. Herein lies the proof of the elToctivonoas of a 
State 8 compulsory attendance law. A good attendance law, rigidly 
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BIEKNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1918-1918. 
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enforced in every State, undoubtedly would reduce this oiionnous 
wa^to duo to irrogulnr nttOiidanco, 

An attempt has been made in figure 7 to show what this loss means 
to each State in dollars. Of course the larger States will incur the 
greater financial loss, and for this reason the States have not been 
ranked, but ])laced in alphabetical order. -Alabama fails^ to take 
advantage of 40.6 per cent of its school term, for the maintenanco of 
which. it spends SC, 006, 204. as shown in Table 56, It spends, there- 
f-av, !^2,462.S70 for the luaintonnnce of schools which the children 
(! ) nU ultond, Tliis Ictss. however, i< partly theoretical, since the 
rliildrcn who do attend may derive greater benefit from the seliool 
work than they \vould if the schools wore crowded to their maximum 
( -lunity. No\v York spends almost IS millions of dollai*s f(tr educat- 
i;ii: children who are absent from sch(»ol; Pennsylvania, uv('r 13 
niiliions; and ralifornini almost 10 millions. Altogether, the rnited 
Siaic-^ \va;^tes over 190 millions of ilolltirs annually for teucliing 
( :i!hlr(‘n wlio are out of s(*hool. 

'rin- hws due to irn*gidar and to nonattciulancc* is not now so great 
ji- i' lias t)('on in the ])ast. From figure S it will he obscTved that the 
];ii]>ils enrolled attend more regiilarly than was the ])raetice 30 or 40 
\ ago and that a larg(*r ]>ercoi\tago of the ttUal mimhiTof chifllroii 
I 1 '<‘lionl age are foinul in tlu> ])iiblie school, 'llie eurv<* in 

iiLfm-i' S i*('])resonts tlui av(*rag(* school term provided at th(* difTcront 
tjiiin(jU(’iuiiai ]>t*riods, Tl\e dotti'd curve sl\ow i tlu^ avc'ragt' number 
I ! days attemli'd by the pu])ils enrolled. The 1 o\V(m* eurv(* gives tho 
n . i-rago number of clays attended by each person i>f school age, i, e., 
fi>'m 5 to IS years, Tl\e dark area shows tl\o waste cine to irregidar 
^endaiiee and tho <‘oneriU(Hl urea thci loss of time due to tlio non- 
hit emlaiieo of ])(*rs(ms of sehoed age. Idles combined areas rc3)rc'sent 
I lie ]>arl of onr school t(^m wasted by eliildrim wlio sliould l>e in 
Ml ti'ndniiee. 

In 1870 the children enndl('d attended seho(d only 7S days out of 
the 132 days ■|)rovided. In other words tlie avemge pu])il was absent 
from school 54 days, <u' 41 per cent of the time^ tho scdiools were in 
se-<i(ni, In 19 IS the average ])upil lost only 40 days, or 25 per- cent 
id !lu> 100 days, of scliooling ])rovided. Irrc‘gulur attendniice has 
been rtuluccd, therefore, from 41 ]>er cent to 25 ])or cent within. this 
]>cr iod of almost half a cmntury. If the ac^tual attendance of children 
rif school age is considered ’ found that the average child in 1870 


attended only 45 out of 132 days of sehtx)! provided. This’ 
iiKMins a loss of 87 days of schooling during the year, or almost two- 
thinls of the school term. In 1918 tho average child of school ago 
attended 90 days out of, tho 160 days of schooling provided. The 
loss, therefore, is 70 days, or almost 44 per cent of the average school 
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fto. 7.-Amount .peat by e«h Stale for u.c ..on.iteadaaoe of pu'pu. who ore oorollod, 1V17-18. 
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— ■ peerage Mngtff schoo/ term in doyj . ^ 

•••“•• ^ercge num^r of ofeyj aftenvied 6y ptpils e/>r<dtM. 

^eroge number of doy^ offended by popn/htion^ Sfofd* 

■■I 77me urns fed by frrtgu/ar of tendance , 

Addtfhnof time fast because fnfire po/xM^tfoe StoJO doeo nof 
enrod . (for defo jee Tob/c/,) 


Fio. S.-*Tbo # 0*1001 term provided and the part ulOired, I87t>-I9i«. 
174777*— 20 2 
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BlBHinAL SUBVEY OF EDUCATION, 191&-1M8. 



tom. The waste within tlic.so five decades has been reduced from 
66 to 44 per cent. 

This general tendency in reducing the waste in our public-school 
system is clearly shown by moans of the corresponding index curves 
W the supplemental figure in the comer of the larger one. Tlie 
index curve -representing the school term has a more gradual 8lo])o 
than that representing the days attended by pupils enrolled or that 
representing the average nmnber of days attended by each child of 
school age. These curves imply that, as the length of the school 
term has mcreased, the percentage of pupils attending daUy has been 
accelerated at a more rapid rate, and the relative number of days 
attended by all children of school age has advanced at a still more 
rapid rate. These emwes show very clearly that our schools are 
•reaching an increasing percentage of children of school age and that 
the attendance is bo<joming more r^lar from year to year. Without 
doubt tiiis condition has been brought about largely by the increasing 
effectiveness of compulsory attendance laws. • ° 

It should be pointed oufthat this figure not take into account 
children who attend private and parochial s^ols. The dark area, 
however, would not be affected by this consideration, since it deals 
wholly with the irregularity of attendance of pupils enrolled in the 
pubUc schools. If the 1,915,125 children onroUod in private schools 
ar0 deducted from the estimated number of children 5 to 18 years of 
age (27,686,476), the remainder (25,771,351) indicates the number of 
^dren of school ago who should he enrolled in the public schools. 
Tno total numberof days attended by these childrcnwas 2,498,424,309, 
or an average of almost 97 days each. T^is average of 97 davs is 7 
greater than the average for 1918 given in the graph, (’orresponding 
corrections should bo made for each preceding period represented^ 
but unfortunately the data nccessan,' for such a series of computa- 
tions arc not available. Furthemore, the number of children 
attending private schools has been largely estimated, thereby reducing 
the reliability of such computations! There Is good reason to believe 
that from one-fourth to one-third of tho children of school ago who 
are not attending tho public schools are attending private or parochial 
schools. Consequently the concreted area exaggerates tho non- 
attondanco of children of school age to this extent. In other words, 
about ono-fourth to ono-third of the concreted area of the graph 


The relative magnitude of the shaded and open areas is almost 
astounding. 
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^ STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1»17— WIS. 
ENROLLMENT OF TEN MlLUOl^S^O^ PUPILS BY GRADES. 


All States were asked in a sjxjcial inqmry to furnish the enrollment 
1)V g^radcs for all elementary and secondar}' schools. Only 23 States 
made such a re]>ort. Seventeen of those States have eight grades in 
the elementary schools, four States, sev§n grades; and two States, 
nmc grades. Each State has four grades in'the secondary schools. 
The enrollment by grades has, therefore, been classified in accord- 
ance with these jilans, as shown in Tables 2, 3, and 4 and in figure 0. 


Tabm; 2.-~Et\Tollmmt of ulixte <xnd of colored pupxUy hy grades^ in 2S Stote$j 19i7-l8. 


(irade.t. 

III 17 States having tha 
(M plan. 

In 4 States havlnjc the 
7-4 plan. 

In 2 States having tb# 
9^ plan. 

i 

Purtls 

enroUed. 

Per cant of 
1 pupib lo— 

\ 

PurHb 

enrolled. 

Per cent of 
pup^ In— 

Tiiplls 

enrolled. 

Per cent at 
pupils in— 

1 

Fach 

(trade. 

KIo- 

mcD- 

lary 

and 

high 

school 

sepa- 

rately. 

Kach 

grade 

Ele- 
men* 
tary 
and 
high 
school 
80 pa- 
:rately. 

Each 

grwl*. 

Fie- 

men- 

tary 

and 

hlnh 

school 

sep»< 

rately. 

I ' 2 

1 

8 

1^ 

4 

5 

e 

7 

8 

‘ 9 

16 

Kinderparten 

100,779 

X40 

3.65 

4,377 

0.19 i 

1 0.21 

41,633 

5.06 

6.97 

First ■ 

1,415, SiiO 

10.97 

23.09 

631,391 

27.47 

29.57 

>^91,147 

13.05 

15.26 

Sff'OTKi * i 

' N(»,55.S 

12 97 

1.3.57 

337,710 

14.49 

1.5.60 

75,090 

10.75 

13.57 

Thini 1 

1 X39,037 

11.85 

13.11 

309,630 

13.69 

14.74 

7.3,036 

10.46 

12.23 

Kimrth 

i «i«,2a3 

11.52 

13.74 

286,415 

13.66 

13.63 

23,066 

10.46 

13.23 

Ft ail 

700,730 

1(1. U1 

11.07 

233,850 

10.34 

11. U 

70,036 

10.63 

11.73 

Sixth 

tV£l,731 

K.78 

0.72 

181,198 

8.01 

8.62 

62,679 

K.97 

10.49 

Si'VfTltll 1 

AM.SlO 

7.12 

7.H8 

136,581 

6.01 

6.50 

53, im 

7.60 

S.89 

KiiihUi 1 

:»7r) 

6. 49 

7.17 




45,a»4 
12 393 

6 45 

7. .VS 
2.08 

NtiUli 1 





1 *.* 

f.77 

— 








Total rlcmrnhirv , ... 

6,40h,27S 

90.40 

100.00 

2,101,152 

93.Jt9 100.00 

I 597,248 

S5.50 

100.00 

nrst-ve*r Ukh .schoitl 

1 

4.07 

42. 53 { 

1 7^ 088 1 

3.23 ! 

45 44 1 

1 36,736 1 

1 5.26 

36. 61 

SocnTKl-jrPar hkh school 

‘ 177, MtO 

151 

2(1.21 I 

1 43,457 1 

1.02 ; 

27. (t2 

20,7.50 1 

1 3.8.3 

20 67 

Third-yftar hlph achooJ 

117, fOI 1 

1.08 

17.37 

27,189 1 

1.20 ' 

10 . uo 

19,7^4 j 

1 2.83 

19.73 

Kourtb-year h(gh school ... . 

01,318 1 

1 :» 

13.90 1 

1 17,108 1 

.76 

10.64 

1 7, (M3 1 

!. 2.44 

16.99 

Total hiph school 

,07H,4AO 1 

9.57 1 

ino.oo 1 

160,1412 1 

7.J1 . 

100.00 1 

100,313 ■ 

d4.3rt 1 

100. 00 

Junior collet and pontpradn-l 

1 


1 

1 






tttc high school j 

2.3M 1 

.03 1 

100.00 . 



1 

1,006 1 

.14 

100.00 

Onmil total * 

7,089,001 |I00.00 1 

KIO.OO ' 

! 

3,361,994 j 

ino.00 1 

100.00 1 

1 608,567 1 

100.00 1 

IOOlOO 


4 


t 
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Tablk 3. — EnroUmenl of uhite pupih, hy gradcB, m 2S SUdeM.^^ 



In 17 Statoi having the 
8-4 plan. 

In 4 States having the 
7-4 plan. 

In 2 States having tha 
9-4 plan. 



Per rent of 
pupils In— 


Per cent of 
pupils in— 


Per cent of 
pupils in— 

Orades. 

Pupils 

enrolled. 

< 

Kach 

Rrado, 

Fie- 

mm- 

lary 

and 

high 

school 

sepa- 

rately. 

Pupils 

enrolled. 

i'ach 

grade. 

Fle- 
inen- 
tarv 
and 
high 
school 
.'H' pa- 
ra tel y. 

Ptipil.s 

enrolled. 

Fach 

grade. 

Ele- 

men. 

tary 

ana 

high 

SCh(K»l 

sppa- 

rately. 

1 

2 

hr. 

1 4 

1 

1 ft 

« 

* ' ^ 

1 

0 

to 

Kindorrarten 

Tint 

BecontJ 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth • 

Blxth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

ir<L792 
1,2X1, s72 
7W,;i89 
770.430 
76X,239 
67(1, X20 
604, 

404,388 

4M,428 

2 30 
19.22 
11 S7 
II. 60 
11. 49 
10.12 
9.0.1 
7.39 
6.80 

2. .16 , 
- 21 . as 
1,1 20 
12.97 1 
12.7S 
11.26 
10.05 

ir 

4,339 
39«,»V43 
229, .12) 
234,306 
2l6,0ii»i 
185. i((2 
1-51,709 
121^411 ' 

0.20 

23. 01 

13.6.1 
13%1 
12 HO 
11 (>2 

9 03 
7.23 

9 29 , 
2V9I 
1.1 (»1 
14 f,7 , 
14 13 
12. 11 
9 92 
7.94 

91, 1(7 
7.1, 0(K) 
73, 036 
73,(V10 
70. (W6 
02,679 
.1:4,104 
41,064 

.1.9f1 ' 
13 (Vl 
10, 7.1 
10. 46 ' 
10 4i; . 

lo.oit ■ 
8.97 ! 
7. 00 

6. 97 
15 26 
12 .57 
12 23 
12. 21 
11.73 
10 49 
8 SO 
7 .V. 

Ninth 




? f- 


i 






1 2, 393 

1. »4 

2.08 

Total olomentarv 

6, 000, .VO 1 

89. h9 ! 

lai.oo j 

1,528,931 

01.01 

1(10 00 1 

.197, 2(S j 

85. .V) 

100 no 

FIref-j ear hlirh achonl 

216,470 1 
176, Vi9 1 
117,211 

4.28 

42 49 

68,280 f 

40,730 ; 
25,(V.19 ! 
16,412 ; 

4.00 i 
2.42 
1..13 1 
.98 

4.1. 20 
20.90 
10. 9.H 

10. m 

V',72rt 1 
2»i,7.K) 1 
19,791 . 
17,(03 

5. 20 

3.83 

2.83 
2.44 

36 6! 
26. 67 
19.73 
16.99 

Second-yoar hich school « 

Thlro»year hltin school 

2.64 
1 75 

2»\. 19 
17 as 
13. M 

Fourth-year high school 

03,001 1 

1 41 

Total high school 

071,220 , 

IOjOX ,100.00 

1.11,0X1 

X.99 

100. (yj 1 

100,313 

14 36 

100 00 


Junior follocc nn<l postpradu- 
ate high school 

l.ft'i.l 

.0.1 'I'r- V 

j 

i 

1 

1,006 

14 i 

ino.oo 





Orend total 

6,ii8>'), 742 

100. 0() j 

iiKi nn 1 ivwn mo 

100. 00 



KIO.OO ■ 

100.00 



' ' ! 




T.able 4,~jrEnroUmcnt of colored p\tpih^ by grades, m <9 States, 



[ In 5 irtatc^iivlng the 8-4 
’^an. 

In 3 Statci having the 7-^ 
plan. ^ 

OradcB. 

1 

! 

[ IVr com of puidls 

in- 


i I'ef ront of ptiplb 
l-V- 111- 

PuniU 

enrollod. 

Each 

grade. 

Klcraen- 
tiiry and 
High 
school 
t^epa- 
rately. 

I‘unil.s 

enrolled. 

Each 

grade. 

Klemen- 
lary and 
high 
school 
sepa- 
rately. 

1 » 1 2 

1 ^ 

1 4 

ft 

6 . 

7 

4 

Kindergarten .* 

First 

15,987 
130,997 
70, UW 

3.00 
32,48 ; 
18. H9 ; 
15. (to 
11.92 
8. 16 

4.59 

2.59 
1.2X 

4.01 
32 86 

38 

v>i 7du 

O.Ol 

M HO 

aoi 

Second 

19 10 

«*fn 

98,38ft 
a*! "ni 


39* 28 

Third 

60,fi07 
4S,Oft4 
32,901 
IS, .119 
10,431 
147 

Ift! 18 
12 05 

16 00 

17a 19 

Fourth 

70, 340 
48,748 

90 AOn 

10* An 

H. 91 

Fifth; 

8i25 

4 64 

W. UU 

12,29 

Sixth 

n. So 
A (Y7 

& tfd 

A tA 

Baventh 

2 . 62 
1.29 

16s 140 

4 O. \j4 

D« JD 
AA 

Eighth 

2. 60 

2. 00 





Total olenKmtary 

398, 709 

9S. 87 

1 100.00 

.172,221 

98.33 

100.00 

Flrat-yenr high achool j 

6«ccsid>year high achool j 

Tbird.year high school i 

Fourth-year high seboU 

2,040 
1)233 
613 
. S57 

TsT 

.31 
. 15 
.09 

48. 15 
29.02 
14.43 
8 40 

; 4,808 

2,727 
1,M0 
COO 

.82 

.47 

.26 

.12 

! 

Total high achoo) j 

. 4,249 

1.06 1 

100.00 

9,701 1 

• 1.67 

100.00 

Poatgraduato high school ‘ 

^ m 

.4)7 r UW.OO 

’ 1 

Oraad total . ^ ... 

403,269 

100.00 

100.00 





vo2 j 

100 00 

lUUaW 
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m sxvnnTDT riAryn havihc thf 8-* puoi. 



Ui 2nd ^ 4tlt 
UOU CCtfOOL ORAXaS. . 




35 


30 


m^5 
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Kimou ) 

OARTRT , 



234567 

xuBOorTARY eiuas. 


TOTAL ETBOUMBTr 
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Fid. O.—Perccntacc dUlribution of pupils, hy gntdes, In 23 Btstcs, 1917*18^ 



22 BIENKIAL SUBVEY OF EDUCATION, 191ftr-1918. 

In Tables 2, 3, and 4, two series of ])ercentage8 Imvc been com- 
puted— the ftrs^^to show- the proportion of all children attending 
school who are enrolled in each grade, the second to show, separaifl}" 
the proportion of children attending the elementary school rrho are 
enrolled in each grade and also the percentage distribuliori of high- 
school enrollment by grsdes. From the forpier series of percentages 
. the tl^ee parts of figure 9 have been constructed. The first two parts 
of this, figure contain tlu-ee curves each, one for white and /colored 
children combined and the other two for white and colored separately. 

Two outetanding features are evident. F’irst, the proportion of 
colored Children in the lower ^adcs greatly exceeds the proportion of 
white children, while in the upper grades the proportion of white 
children g?eatly exceeds the proportion df colored children. Second, 
the proportion of all children in the first nadc is strikingly large.- 
In States having the 7-4 plan of organizat* the jiroportion in the 
first grade (27 per cent) is higher than it is (19 per cent) in, States 
having the 8-4 plan. lit the two States having the 9-4 plan the per- 
centage in the first grade is scarcely larger than the percentage in the 
^ond, third, and fourth grades. Tliis unusual aggregation of pupils 
in the first grade jwints unmistakably to the fact that it must contain 
a very large percentage of retarded pupils— pujiils who are repeating 
the work of the first grade. 

Only a very small percentage of colored jiupils ever reach the first ' 
year of high school, as shown by the tendency of the dotted euixfs, 
to “run aground” bl^ond the elementary grades. / 

In States having the 8-4 plan almost lo per cent of the pujiils are 
enrolled in high school. In States having the 7-4 plan a little over 
7 per cent of the pupils are registered in high school. In StaU>s hav- 
ing the 9-4 plan over 14 p<f cj^-nt of the pupils arc cnrolletl in high 
school. . 

In States having the 7-4 plan almost a negligible percentage of 
children are enrolled in kimfergartebs, indicating that f('w Idnder- 
gartens exist fal Uicsc States. In States having the 3-4 plan over 
2 per cent of the total enrollment is found in janciergartens. In 
States hav^ the 9-4 plan ^most 6 per cent is found in this grade. 
(As Maine included all ungraded pupils with kindergarten pupils tliis 
percentile is probably too high.) The small proportion of pupils 
in the ninth grade in States having the 9-4 plan indicates that not 
all the schools within these States offer the ninth-grade w’ork. Jts 
discontinuation is foreshadowed. ' 

ENROLLMENT BT TEARS OP ADVANCEMENT. ^ 


It is impossible to combine the three '^oups of States, shown in 
figure 9, since the second group docs not have the eighth grade and 
since the last group has a ninth grade elhmentory. An approxima* 
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tion call be made, however, by eliminating the ninth grade elementary 
fntm consideration and by c-onsidering the first year of high school in 
States haring the" 7-4 plan ns the eighth year in school, the second’ 
year of high school as the first, the third as the second, and the fourth 
as the third. This ]>lan is defective to the extent that a smaller per- 
reiitago of pupils is left for the twelfth grade than is actually enrolled 
in this grade. 

Iatii.t. r>. f of v hiti’ and of colored jjupils in 2-^ SUUrs accorditif]/ to the yeor 

(f ndyoneevtrnt , iS. " * 


('oJuTihI f>upUs. 


Total. 


‘ef cent 
ofkftal. 



1 Tlu‘ oiRhtli. ninth, tenth, and eleventh years In thiR Uble Include, respecWvely, the llrst, second, third. 
;m l fourth your tliKh-sdiool pupils in SUittti having the 7-4 plan of c^ganliutiou * t “» 

3 Ninth gratlo (Irmentarn pupils have noftioon Includ In this toble. 


'I'ablo 5 shows tliii clussificution for.wlute ami for colored cMdren 
s('|)iinit-olY and for white and colored combined. It is found that 
over 21 per cent of nil pupils are in tho first grade and that only a 
liule over 1 per cept have attended school for 12 years. If the white 
pupils only are considered, it is found that less than 20 per cent are 
enrolled ill the first grade and 1.23 per cent have attended school for 
12 years, or its TK|ui valent. Considering only the colored pupils, it 
is found that over ono-third of them (36 per cent) are enrolled in the 
first grade, and that only a negligible percentage (0,04 per-cent) of 
them are found in the twelfth year. Iji fact, only 1 colored pupil in 
1 ,000 eiiroUo<l will be found in tho eleventh year. 
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Table 6. EnroUmml ef pupiit by mt and^aecording io the year of tklvancement in nine 

SUUee, 1917-18. 



eleventh years In this table Inrlnde. r^spectivelv, tho first second 
hlgh-school pupils in ^etas, which has the 7*4 plan of orcaniza'iion. ’ 

Ninth grade element ary pupils In Maine have not bo^ included In this tabta 


. Of the 23 States repotting enrollment by grades, onl}' 9 gave the 
distribution by sex. Tho results haTe been summarized in Table 6 
■and shown graphically in figure 10. In tho lower grades, for both 
white and colored pupils, a larger percentage of boys than girls is 
®hown,^whiIe in tho upper grades a larger percentage of girls than 
bo 3 ^ is to bo found. This condition probably indicates that the 
retardation of boys in tho lower grades is greater than that of girls 
and that the school inortahty among bovs in the upper grades is 
gi^ter than that for girls. It'will be noted that there is only a very 
slight drop between the seventh aiyl cightli grades for white girls, 
clearly indicating that girls remain in the elementary grades until 
they graduate. Tho tendency for b.oys to remain to complete the 
eighth grade is not so pronounced bu( is evident. In high schools 
there is a decidedly larger percentage of girls than boys,“ tho ratio 
being approximately the same in each year. 

the effect op KIVDERGABTEN8 O.V GRADE DlSTRIBUTIO.V. 


In Table 7 tho vStates have been classified into two groups showing 
separately the 7 States having an appreciable percentage of children’ 
enrolled in kindergartens and the 14 States which have very few or 
no Idndeigarten pupils. Tho grade distribution for Maine and 
Florida has pot been used because m Maine *^ungradod^ pupils were 
rejportod as kindeigartep pupils, and in Florida the pupils “in chart” 
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were reported as kindergarten pupils. In columns 4 ami 7 of Table 7 
the kindergarten pupils and all postgraduate high-school and junior 
college students have been eliminated from consideration, and the 
percentages for the remaitiing enrollment have^bocn computed for 
each grade. These percentages, totaling 100, have been used in plot- 
ting the curves in figure 11. An inspection of this figure shows that 
in States having few or no kindergartens over 25 per cent of the 
enrollment in the 12 grades is found in the first, whHo the correspond- 
ing percentage in States having kindergarten pupils is only a little 
over 15 per cent. It is doubtful if this great reduction in the per- 
centage of retardation in the first grade is due wholly to the efTer.t of 
kindergartens. In the upper grades the magnitude of the corre- 
sponding percentages is reversed, indicating that the 17 States lia ring 
few or no kindergartens Lave also relatively small percentages of 
pupils in high school. On an average the educational status of tliosc 
17 States is not so high as that for the 7 Stales having kindergartens. 
This higher average status would mean undoubtedly belter teaching, 
thereby tending to reduce tho percentage of retardation in the lower 
grades. It is dearly evident that by means of kindergartens and 
better teaching the Usual retardation in the first grade can bo largely 
eliminated. 


Table 7. — Enrollmmi of pupiU by year of (uhonrrmcni in SI States, to shoiv the fjTtri 
of kindergartens on firBt-gradc cnroUmml^ /.977-/.S\ 


Year of advancement. 

1 In 7 Biates hovlng kindorgar- 
jcns,‘ 

In 14 States having frw or no 
kiuderganvJi puiiiL-.* 

1 

KtimI)or 
of pupiLt. 

1 

Tor cent— 

w 

Number 
of pupils. 

Tor cv'iil— 

1 

Of total. 

Of part 
Indie'S tod. 

Of total. 

Of part 
indicatvfl. 

1 2 

8 

4 


0 

1 

7 

Kindergarten 

I5fi,927 

£00,276 

4^,876 

433. 207 
431, 

801,882 

308.886 

290,441 

285,627 

307,786 

127.208 
87,674 
73.876 

3,260 

4 63 


7,fVi5 
1,491,050 
797.r.l4 
7 .51, 1 . 
707.721 
592,138 
472,478 
374,7rfl 
274,888 
147, 7'0 

Q5,3(il 

60, m 

32,070 

0.14 
(VS 
n.74 
12.94 
12. 19 
10.20 
a 14 
6. 46 
4.73 
2.54 
1.64 
1.04 
.56 


First year 

Second vear 

Third year 

mh yt4r 

SUtfa vear 

Seventh year 

Eighth year* 

Ninth year 

Tenth year 

Xlovonih year 

Twelfth year 

Thirteenth year 

15 16 
11.22 
11.13 
11.08 
10.06 
9. 47 
7.09 

7.33 

5.34 
3.27 
2. 25 
1.88 

.00 

iabi 
11.70 
11.(0 
11. £6 
10.50 
9.88 

ao2 

7.C6 
5.56 
3.41 
2. 35 
1.96 

25. 72 
13. 76 
12-96 
12 21 
10.21 
a 15 

6. 40 

4 74 
2..S5 
l.M 
1.01 
.50 

ToUlr. 

•3,894,030 

ioaoo 

. loaoo 

5,805,901 

‘ 100.00 

loaoo 


* IndiKl«i CftUf., Conn,, D. C.. HI Mom.. Ohio, and Wli. 

Ca., lud., I^y., Md., Mont., N. i\, N. Dak,. Oreg.. 8. C., Tcnn,, Tox., Utah, Wash., and 


In.BUlcs having tho 7-4 plan of ofgnnUaUon has Ijoen condderod as 
■•"♦h. ninth, tenth, nnd rlevenlh yesr enrollment. 




ioUl does not Include 8,dS7 pupils In MM^asetts enrolled In Ujo ninth grsd^ elementary. 
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To ascertain even an approximate school mortality rate a scries of 
tortuous computations is necessary. The distribution bj^ grades 
given in figure 9 docs not show the drop from one grade to another 
but indicates only the percentage of pupilsjn each grade in 1917-18. 



* Tio. 11,— Per cent of pupils enrolled In earh year of tbe school course In 21 States, grouped so m to show 
UiecfTeelolkindcrpinoiis in reducing rctardnllon In the first grade, I917-l». (Kindcrganen pupUiand 
[KislgrBdunto high school students have been omitted so tliat the rcspcrtivo pcrcciilages may be com- 
pared.) 

.EfU'li beginning class is larger than the ono which prcccdctl it, sine© 
tlio number of clulclrcn in the population increases from year to year. 
In the following study tho factors immigration, duplication, and 
retardation, which tend to exaggerate the enrollment reported , and. 
tho factors of staying out of school, private school enrollment, and 
death, which tciul to reduce public school enrollment, have all re* 
ceived consideration. 
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STATlSnOS OF StATE SCHOOL SYSTEBIS, 1917-1918. 

Tho distribntion of enroUmont by grades was taken in 1911, just 
eight years ago. It was shown at that time that 23.5 per cent of the 
elementary pupils were in tho first grade, 14.8 per cent in tho second* 
grade, 13.9 per cent in the third grade, 13.3 per cent in the fourth 
grade, 1 1.3 per cent in the fifth grade, 9.2 per cent in tho sixth grade, 
7.6 per cent in tho seventh gpude, and 6.4 per cent in the eighth 
grade. Tho high-school pupils were distributed ns follows: 42.8 per 
(Tilt in tho first year, 26.7 per ogp t in the second year, 18 per cent in 
ilie third year, and 12.5 per cerlwtn tho fourth year. No pupils were 
n'portcd in kindergarten or in postgraduate high school at that time. 
To secure comparable percentages for 1018, tho States having only 
scviMi gnules have not boon considered. Tho ninth-grade elementary* 
has also been omitted from consideration. Jn 1918,2.7-1 per cent of 
all pupils were enrolled in kindergartens, postgraduate high schools, 
or junior colleges. Making the proper deductions for this factor, it' 
is found that' in 17 States tho percentage of all elementary pupils 
enrolled in. first grade is 22.2 per cent; in tho second grade, 13.9 per 
rant; in tlie tliird grade, 13.5 per cent; in tho fourth grade, 13.1 per 
cont; in tho ffth grade, 11.5 per cent; in the sixth grade, 10.1 per 
(’(Mit; in tho seventh grade, 8.2 percent; and in tho eighth grade, 7.5 
per cent. From tho special report on public high schools for 1918, 
vliich includes returns from all tho States, it is found that 39.8 per 
cent of tho students are enrolled in the first year, 26.9 per cent in the 
second year, IS. 8 per cont in tho third year, and 14.5 per cont in the 
fourth year. It wiU he noticed that tho percentage of children in the 
fii-st grade and in tho first year of high school has diminished, and 
that tho percentage in tho eighth grade and in the fourth year of high 
school lias increased since 1911. These changes in ^ado distribution 
have not taken place suddenly, but gradually, within this 8-year 
period.* In Table 8 a scries of corresponding intermediate percentages 
have been computed for tho years 1912 to 1917, inclusive, for 
elementary grades. The percentages for tho high-school distribu-. 
tion have been taken from the annual reports on public high schools 
mmlo directly to this bureau. ' 

After deducting the estimated number of children enrolled in kin- 
dergartens and in postgraduate high schools from the total school 
enrollment for the various years, tho remaining numbers are dis- 
tributed between the elementary and secondary grades. Tho num- 
ber of secondary students reported directly to tho Bureau of Edu- 
cation by tlie public high schools varies from 984,677 in 1911 to 
1,645,171 in 1918. In 1918 the State offices for the first time ro- 
portod 1,033,821 secondary students, or 1.175 times tho number re- . 
ported directly to this bureau. Assuming that in preceding years the 
number reported was correspondingly short and applying this ratio,' 
an estimated true number of high-school students had^been ascei^ 
tained. All other pupils are enrolled in the elementary grades. Tt^ 
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j)orcontago3 given in Tablo 8 are applied to the respective enrollments 
in elemontarv and high school In this manner the number in each 
grade for each year since 1911 has been computed as shown in 
Tablo S. 



I'to. 12.— Number of pnpUs out of each i/xn b^innen la 19C7 wbo reach the various sradei. 


'Paui.k U. —l^opulatioa and deaths in the registration area oj persons 5 to J8 years of age 
( Reports of the Bureau of the Census, ]91t-191S). 


} >uto. 

States in 
refUstra- 
UoQ area. 

ropnlallon, !i 
to Id years of 
fifte (esti- 
mated). 

T)«»ths, 
perwuuS 
to 18 years 
of ace. 

Tor cent 
of total 
popula- 
tion 6 to 
18 v'ears. 

1 

9 

A 

4 

ft 

m\ 

f 21 
21 
23 
2d 
2d 
27 
31 

13,776,639 

14, ^118 
14,877,180 
15,686,984 

15, JS19,329 

16, ^,004 
20,128,286 

^3S,346‘ 

36,070 
41,9as 
40, 7H 
38,442 
44,708 
97,321 

aiTs 

.K7 

.261 

.243 

.273 

.484 

I»I2 

I'.ii.i 

i‘n-1 

i9i:> 

IVIfl 

191S 

ToUiJ ' 


110,518,&29 

336,070 

.161 






msm 
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‘TOE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST/* 

Tho method used in securing tho survival poicentagos exhibited in 
figure 12 is explained in Tables 9 and 10, Similar survivrl jiorcontages 
can be computed for classes entering school in other years than 1907, 

As it is difficult to ascertain the number survivors in each lower 
grade, this computation omits tho first four grades from consideration. 
From the survival porcontuges obtained it is found that only 86 ]>ar 
cent of tho beginning pupils’reach tho fifth grade; 73 per cent tho six th 
grade; almost 64 per cent tho seventh grade; about ^8 per cent the 
eighth grade; nearly 32 per cent tho first year of high school; 23 per 
cent tho second; almost 17 per cent tho third, and" over 14 per cent 
the fourth year of high school on schedule time, A little over 13 per 
cent pf tho number entering .tho elementary school in 1907 will 
remain to graduate from a fcur-yoar high-school course in 19 IS. 
Slightly higher survival percentages obtain if the factor of retarda- 
tion is not considered, thereby showing approximately tho number 
eventually reaching each grade. 

These porcontagos aro significant, since they show thoholtMng power 
of tho pubfic schools and indicate just what percentage of children 
is now reaching tho difTercnt educational levels. 

CHILDREN IN SCHOOL AT THE VARIOUS AGES. 

It ia of interest to know what pt'r cent of childrcu^of each ago is 
not attending school. Tho Bureau of Education collects no data on 
this phase of school attendance, as tho Bureau of Census .gathers this 
information decennially. 

Table 12, compiled from tho reports of tho Census Bureau for 191 0, 
shows the total number of children of cacl\ ago and the number of these 
who attend school. This is sho^m for tho total population, tho native 
white population, tho foreign-bora white population, and tho Negro 
population. Tho sAmo facts are presented graphically in figure 13. 

A relatively small percentage of Negro children attends school. At 
the age of 1 1 , when the largest percentage attends, only 72.7 per cent 
are enrolled in school. Of the total population, only 52.1 per cent 
enters school at tho ago of 6. This increases to 75 per cent for those 7 * 
years of age and to 9 1 .2 per cent for those 1 1 years of age, at which ago 
tlie greatest percentage attends school. After children pass the ago of 
14 the rate of decrease in the percentage attending school becomes 
very proilbunced. This is the age wffien most compulsory attendance 
laws cease to operate effectively, and tho result is clearly in evidence in 
this figure. Only 22.6 per cent of the children 18 yesbts of age aro to be 
found in school. Among our foreign-bom white population the 
schoolmort^tyisTcry rapid after tho age of 13, indicating that fewer 
such children enmll in tho upper grades and high school. At tho age ^ 
of 18 only 6.8 per cent of the foreign-bom white children are to be 
found in school. 
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Fi^l. U.*- Ter cent of chUdrcnatlondins school at the vadoiis ofcs In 1910. (Taken from lliorepprl of the 

Dunau of Uio C'cnsus. ) 
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PUPILS HAVING A SHORT S( HOOL TERM. 

I 

Only 8 States reported a distribution of enroUnioiit according to 
the length of the school term pmvided. The results liave been sum- 
inarized in Table 13 and shown graphically in figure 14. This study 
is based on the length of school term provided for 2,364,655 pupils in 
elementary and high schools. Only a very few children have a term 
shorter than 20 days, ot- longer than 200 days. Over 9,000 children 
liavc a two months’ school term, over 26,000 a three months' term, 
almost 42,000 a four months' term, 25^00 a five months’ term, etc., 
a> shown in the table. In other words, 4 per cent of the children have 
u two months’ school; 1.1 per cent, thre^ months; l.S per cent, four 
months: 1.1 per cent, fiyc months, etc. 


'I'uM.i: ]?>.- ■ I) istrihutinyi of punilft niroIJtrf in nrfmnls in ri(jht ar^-onfituj to 

. Inufth t./thc xrhool hrut. 


the 
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I 1 I ' 
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338,214 


12,119 


107.. 1091 1.083. 
370,941. 213.203^ 

62,927!. 

52,0401. 

184.. 594 . 
1,038/90,836 

180,911 66,694 


48,339 40,320j 85,840 . 


522,49511,035,000 
22.1 43.8 


371,916 
16.71 


71 


326, on 
607,895 
122,400 
85,677 
S5I.M5 
91,864 
262,109 
817,144 


2,364,655 

100.0 


1 Class) (led according to tba number days the schools Vere ^tually In session. 
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111 figure 14 these percentages ImvG’^hoeu accumulated in sucli a 
way us to sliow the percentage's of cliildreu who do not have a school 
term heyoiid a given number of days. Thus, 18.4 pcf cenl^of the 
2,304,655 pupils do not have a school tcrai exceeding 140, da}^ and 
40.5 per cent not^cxcceding 160 days. ^ The-gencral direction* taken 
by this curv'o rt'scinblcs an ogive in nrclutccture.* It is doubtful if 
it would he rectified to any great extent if all the children in tlic 



United States were reprcscjitcd in it. The States coipposiug tliis 
figure are rcprcscutativo, i. o., chosen from every section of the 
country — Louisiana, Massachusetts, Montana,, New Mexico, Okla;- 
homa, Rhode Island, Washington, and West Virginia. The average 
length of the school term iii these 8 States is 160 days, as shown 
in Table 14, almost the same as the average for the United States 
(160.7 days). The lowest average included is 133 days, whereas tho 
low'cst average in tho Unito<l States is 113 daylf 
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Tahlk }\-~The ag^cgate and avnngt daily alterufavcf and the Q}(rage leT^gth of trhool 
\fi tilt eight i^tdtes T(j)OTting (i di^tTihxdioii of pupds ond aifuujf dady aiicTuiaxict 
w'cording to the length of the school /rrm, 19J7-1S. * 
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In Table t5 the average daily attoiidauco in these eight States is 
distributed according to the length of school term provided. At the 
bottom of this table the average daily attendance and the corns 
sponding enrollment are given, from which the percentage of attend- 
ance has been computed. These percentages are shown grapliieally 
in fignro.l'.5. In this figure it appears tliat tlie attendance is poorist 
in schools having a six, seven, br'eiglit months’ term. The pei- ( cut 
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- TEACHERS. 

As will be observed from Table 38, the total number of teachers in 
the United States in 1018 was 650,709. This number includes 105,194 
men and 545,515 women. In other words, only 16.1 per cent of the 
teachers in 1918 were men. These totals include 15 men and 3,522 
women who were employed as kindei^rten teachers; 75,448 men and 
480,736 women who were teaching in the elen^^iltary schools, and 
20,731 men and 55,259 women who gave instruction in high schools 
and vocational schools. As near as can be ascertained, those 650,700 
teachers filled 633,585 teaching positions. It will bo observ'cd that 
a negligible percentage of men teachers is employed in kind et^ar tons. 
In the clemcntar>' schools only 13.4 per cent of the .562,184 teachers 
wore men. In Uio secondary schools 35 per cent of the 84,988 
teachers were men . ' ' 

There has boon a general decrease in the pcrccnt/igo of men teach- 
ers since 1880. At that time 42.8 per cent of all teachers wore men.* 
This percentage has decreased to 34.5 per cent in 1890, to 29.9 per 
cent in 1900, to 21.1 per cent in 1910, to 19.8 per ccht in^ 1916, and to 
16.1 per cent in 1918. It can be seen, therefore, that the present 
scarcity of men teachers has not been caused wholly by war con- 
ditions. This tendency has been jn evidence for some time but may 
have been accelerated slightly iiri918 by the war. ^This decreasing 
percentage is clearly illustrated in figure 16, in wliich throe concentric 
circles are shown representing these average percentages for 1890, 
1910, and 1918. . At the present rate of decrease, few men teachers 
'will bo left in the profession in the next 20 yearfe. .This graph slmw'S 
the perceritago of men teachers in each State for tlicso three dates. 
The States are arranged around the circle in the decreasing order 
of the percentage of men teachers in 1918. It is found that Arkwisas, 
Incliajia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Utah, and Tennessee still have 
more than 25 per cent of their teachers men. New Mexico, Alabama, . 
^ North Carolina, Texas, Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Arizona* have lost most al) ^of* th^ men teachers within the lost 
qujEirter of a century. In Vermont, Nebraska, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Wyoming, Colorado, Maine, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Iowa, Delaware, Minnesota, and Wisconsin . Ihe per cent of men 
teachers is now less than 10. In fact, in these States the proportion 
of men teachers has never been very great. It is also evid^t from 
the figure that the distinctly rural” States have always had rela- 
tively high percentages of men teache^. In such industrial States 
as Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Jersey the men have not 
gone into the Reaching profession. In short, men have chosen the 
most remunerative occupation open to them and have only resorted 
to teaching when other occupations were less remimeratiVe. The 
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logical conclusion is tliat teachers^ salaries must bo substantially 
increased in-order to induce young men to tako up the profession of 
teacliing or to retain in the profession the men who have already 
enlisted. 



Fiq. 10 .- 7 pcr cem ol teachers who arc men (not including superintendents, principals, or supervisors, 
^ when separately Reported). # 


teachers’ salaries. 

The averng6 annual salary of all teachers has increased slowly, 
but steadily, since 1870, as 8ho^vn in Table 1. In 1870 the average 
vras$189; in 1880, $195; in 1885, $224; in 1890, $252; in 1895, $286; 
in 1900, $325; in 1905, $386; in 1910, $485; in 1915, $543; in 1916, 
$563, and in 1918, S635. It will bo observed that the average 
increase for the past two years has been only $72 — $30 per year — 
or abou^.4 per cent per year over the salaries paid in 1916. This 
wto of increase has nol been^fcmnmensxirato with the increased cost 
of living as shown by the reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics.* 
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Tlie total increase m the cost of living for a five-}Tar period (De- 
cember, 1914, to Jttne, 1919) has been 76.76 per cent, or an average 
of 17.1 per cent per year over the cost in 1914. Tliis percentage is 
computed from the increased cost of living in 18 shipbuilding cities, 
and probably is about correct for the country as a whole. 

When one examines figure 17, it is found that a groat variation 
from the average exists in a number of States. At one end of the 
army the averages arc Si, 052, $1,012, and $970— the salaries paid 
l)v tho District of Columbia, California, and New York, respectively. 
At the other end one finds South Carolina, Mississippi, and North 
Carolina, with averages of .$.'115, .?291, and $28^, respectively. These 
low averages in all the States must bo increased, if the are 

to retain llieir ,most capable teachers. Few promising or. 

normal school graduates will care* to enter a profession wliich pays 
so poorly. - . 

Only 16 States and the District of ColnniI)ia made a reliable 
separation of the expenditures for the salaries of elcmcntaiy and 
high-school teachers. In figure 18 *it is found that the average 
l|lary of 26,721 liigh-school teachers in these States is $1,031. Since 
so many States arc represented, the average is presumably about 
correct for the country as a whole. * All sections of tho Ignited States 
arc rcj)rcscntcd in tho figure, anti tho study includes th'e salaries of 
oyer 31 per cent of all higb-school teachers in tho Imited States.. 
Califoniia pa}^ tho highest average of any State represented, viz, 
$1,355; and Maine, tho low'cst, viz, $652. As most sccondaiy 
teachers aro college graduates, tho averages paid aro exceedingly low. 

The average, salaries of elementary teachers in tho safno States is 
$006. California ranks first in tliis classification, paying an average 
s;ilary of $801, whicli is even higher than that paid in the District of 
CoIuml)ia. Of the States represented, Georgia pays tho lowest 
salaries— tlio average being only $314. About 25 per cent of the 
elementary teachers in the United States are represented in this 
study, 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY OFFICERS. 

The 650,709 teachers hereinbefore mentioned do not include admin- 
istrative and supervisory officers who devote half or more than half 
of their time to supervision. In 1918 26,890 atlministrative and 
supervisory officers were reported. Mc«t of these officers are men and 
should bo taken into consideration in discussing the dccreasing short- 
ago of men teachers. The percentages given above, however, are* 
comparable, since adminisirativo and supervisory officers have never 
h^n reported as teachers, and have not boon included in the reports ' 
preceding 1918. Of tho 26,890 officers dedicated above, 9,180 are 
employed in administrative positions. This niunber includes 377 em- 
ployees (not clerks and stenographerB) in State offices of education. 
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1,077 district superintendents, 417 township superinl6ndents, 2,130 
county superintendents, and 4,179 city superintendents and assistants. 
Altogether, 5,119 supervisors of instruction of special grades or sub- 
jects were reported. Tliis total includes supervisors in kindergartens, 
olomentnry schools, ‘ and secondary ' schools. In addition, 12.591 
principnls were reported. These supervising principals are employed 
ill kindergartens, in elementary and secondary schools. 
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1 10. IS.— Averago annual s-AUrica of 26,721 high school teachers io 10 States and the District o( Columbia, 

1917-18. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 

The data reported on the number of schools is not entirely reliable, 
Mtico thi^ information has never been sought in tho statistical question- 
nnires used in preceding years. In certain States a school is defined as 
a schoolroom over which a teacher has charge. , For the purposes of 
tills report a school is defined as a unit of organization under the 
supervnsion of a principal, in case such officer is employed, or a one- 
room rural school in chaigo of one teacher. A high school, an ele- 
mentary school, and a kindergarten, although housed in the same 
building, should be counted ns thrim separate schools. Since many 
of tho States had not modified’ their questionnaires in 1918 in accord- 
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ance with this standard, Uio returns often lack nniformitv. Whero 
no report w’os made, it was assumed that the niujibcr of schools was 
equal to the number of school buildings. The aggregate number of 
schools secureil in this manner, is 277,734. This aggregate is un- 
doubtedly too low, but no data aro availablo on which to base a closer 
estimate. 
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Fio. 10.— Averago ontuuU salaries of 141,180 teachers in elementary schools In Id States and tho District 

of Columbia, 1917-18. ’ 


CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS. 

For the purpose of this report a consolidated school is (lefincd as 
ono which employs two or more teachers aiul which has been formed 
by tho union of two or more rural schools. In no cose should ‘Hho 
number of consolidated schools” refer to the number of rural schools 
abandoned through consolidation. Tlio returns on tho number of 
consolidated schoms are not entirely satisfactory, since several States 
Aid not have tho information at hand and could make no report. 
Altogether, 33 States reported an aggregate of 8,404 consolidated 
schools. Only States reported tho number of consolidated schools 
established this year. Tho aggregate reported was 611. In all 
probability the total number of such schools now in tho United States 
18 not far from 12.000. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

# 

In 1918 the various State officers reported an aggregate of 276,827 
liiiUlLngs used for school purposes. In 1916 the number of buildinga 
reported was 281,524. This decrease of 4,697 buildings is largely 
accounted for by the fact that in certain States many of the one-room 
rural schools have been abandoned through consolidation. In 1916 
the State officers were asked to report the total number of school 
buildings owned and rented.” In 1918 they were asked to give the 
“number of buildings used for school purposes.” It is doubtful if 
this modification in the question produced any material decrease in 
llic number of buildings reported, since the new blanks wore not sub- 
miUe<l to the State officers until after they had received the reports for 
1018 from the local school officials. Only a few' States reported the 
numl)er of l)uildings used exclusively for high-school purposes. 

The total number of buildings reported above includes both rural 
school buildings and school buildings in cities. From the*. special 
, reports from city school officers it is found that there are 18,974 
scliool buildings in the total number of cities which had a population 
of .“>,000 or over in 1910 and in 661 smaller cities wdiich had a popula- 
tion between 2,500 and 5,000 in 1910. If the number of buildings in 
cities is taken from the total number of buildings in the United States, 
the remainder give^tho number of rural school buildings. This num- 
Ix'r is found to ho 257,853. From the reports of the State officers it is 
hnmd that there were 195,400 one-room rural school buddings in the 
Ihiited States in 1918. In other words, 76 percent of the rural school 
. buildings Imvo only one room. Herein lies' the crude material with 
which the movement for the consolidation of schools must work. • 

The percentage of rural school buildings having only one room baa 
been computed for each State, as showm gjraphically in figure 20. 
Utah has the smallest percentage, only 23 per cent; Rhode Island 
comes second with 37 per cent; and Texas, third wdth 42 per cent. 
T n all otlier States half or more than half of the rural schools have only 
one room'. In lows, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Montana, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota 90 per cent or more of the rural schools have 
onlv one room. * * 

♦ 

VALUE OP PUBUC SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

Tile total value of all public property used for school purposes was 
81,983,608,818 in 1918. This includes the value of buildings, sites, 
and all equipment. Not all States were able to show just bow much 
of this total was the value of sites and buildinga or of equipment; nor 
were many of them able to separate the vqlue of property used for 
elementary and for secondary schools. The distribution made has 
been given in Table 41. : 
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ConaWcrablo variation exists as to the value of school property in 
each State for each child enrolled in school. The average "^'alue for 
the United States is over S95, as shown in ligure 21. The District of 
Columbia has S212 invested in school property for each child enrolled. 
Nevada ranks second, with a per capita of<!(ilmost ?167; and .\'ew 
York third with an average of S157. At the other extreme, Missis- 
sippi has lofs than S9 invested in school property for each child in 
echool; North Carolina has less than ?23; Georgia, less than S2.3: ami 
South Candina almost ?25.. In other words, .Nevada has almost 10 
time^ as great a per ca]>ita value of school property as Mississippi; 
New' York 7 times as much ns North Carolina: and Ma.s.sacluiscUs,' 
over t) tim_es ns mirch as Georgia. 

The su|)i>lenien}aj^’y corner gra])h groujis in a concrete way the 
details shown in thelaigcr figure. Thus, almost 6 millions of children 
live in States where the per cai)ita value of school iiropcrty is 1>(>- 
tween S125 and SI 50. Over 2 millions live in the four States having 
a per capita value less than $25. Almost one-third of th«^ children 
in the United Stales live in States having a )>ef capita vnhio less than 
$50. . 

the'child’s bank account. 

Table 42 shows the principal of the permanent schaol funds in 
each State and also th<> acreage and value of unsold school lands. 
The total amount of, the ]»crmanent school funds in the various 
States is S.J5S, 126,268. Ihis amount would he suflicicnt to run the 
schools of the United States for almost half the school year, or 80 
days. In other words, the child’s available cash amounts to .?17.17 
and w'ould keei> him in school for about four montlis. Most of this 
money is controlled hwthc State, viz, $308,118,870, while a relatively 
small ])ortion is managed hy local officials, viz, $.50,007,398. 

According to the reports "received, the total acreage of .unsold 
school lands lu the United States is 46,314,957. This is an avernge 
of a little more than 2 acres for each child enrolled in school. tL 
estimated value of these unsold school lands is $484,200,293, or an 
average value of $10.45 ])er acre. The average value of school 
lands for each thild enrolled in school is $23.22. The child’s hank 
account amounts, therefore, to $40.39, consisting of*$17.17 bearing 
interest aiul $23.22 invested in lands, some of whicli are leased. 
This total wealth, if rendered availabll^ y,'ould maintain the schools 
of the United States for a little longer than one year. 

The generalization made above reganiing the bank account of the 
average child is mpre or less fictitious, as shown in figure 22. The 
available cash for each child in each State is represented hy tlie 
bla 9 k bar, while ^tho per capita investment in school lands is repre- 
sented by the "concreted” port of the bar extending beyond it. 
T)ie total length of the two portions of bar represents the value of 
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school funds and school lands for each child enrolled in school. It 
represents, therefore, the child's potential wealth, while the hls^clf 
part denotes his “ready" caslv* A groat variation exists among the 
different States with regard to this per capita value. Montana has 
a capita value of 1888 per pupil; South Dakota, 1737: and 
Arizona, $680. At the other extreme, it is found tWit the same 
average for Georgia and Pennsylvania is practically nothing. By 
noting the comer graph, it will be found that almost 12 millioi^s of 
children have less than $10 each in their bank accounts. Nt*vnda 
has the greatest per capita value of “ready” cash. In other words, 
for each child enrolled in the public schools of Nevada there is S181' 
in the permanent school fund. On this score South Dakota has 1123 
per pupil; and Nor|.h Dakota, $114. 


INTEREST. ON THE CHILU's BANK ACCOUNT. 

It is of greater intel’cst to ascx^rtaiii the in cum o from perm a® it 
school funds and school l^nds per pupil than to compute the per 
capita value thereof, since much school land is not leased, and some 
permanent school funds are loaned at a very low yatc of interest. 
The income, therefore, from these sources has been divided hy the 
number of children attending school,. Andr the results are shown in 
figure 23.. The annual hicome for pach pupil in Wyoming is §12.68. 

^Nevada conieS next With an average income o(,$i 1.24, and Montana, 
third with a per ca]>ita of $9.80. Now JJampshiro and Pennsylvania 
report no incoane from thisHw^ce. lu 'North Carolina the interest 
is added to tho existing funded does not benefit the prc'soiit gciier^ 
ation of school children. Each pujiil in Georgia receives 2 cents; 
in Maryland, G cents; and m A^rkansas, 12 cents. The average for 
tho^ United States is only $1.08. The average annual cost\of main- 
taining the public schools per pupil enrolled is $30.91, as h shown 
further on in this chapter. Tho income from permanent funds and 
school" lands is sufficient, therefore, to keep S pupil in sabool for 
one-thirtieth of tho school year or a little more than five days. It 
is evident from this deduction that the schools must secure the greater 
portion of their rovoiiuo from taxation and other sources. Tlfe 
corner graph in figure 23 shows that 15 millions of children each rt*- 
ceive loss than SI' .per aiuium from the iiitert>sL oh tlieir bank 
ao^Jount. 

THE SCHOOL DEBT. 

For a number of yfears the States have been asked to ref>ort the 
total school indebtedness, in the form of outstanding school bonds 
or of temporary loans, but the returiis have been so inc^niplcte that 
they have not been published. In 1918 all the Stat^, 'except 13, 
re^rted their existing indebtedness, viz, Alabama, Arizona, ‘District 
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of Columbia, Kausas, Kentucky, Maine, Mainland, Massachusetts, 
Montana, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhoilo Island, and South 
Carolina. The total debt, report for the remaining 36 States is 
$469,089,795. The. total number of children enrolled in school'in 
these 36 States is 15,447,086. The school d^bt^ therefore, averages 
$30.37 per pupil. This average is only $10.02 less than tho average 
pupil’s bank accouht ($40.39)". In other words, each pupil is in 
debt to tho extent of three-fourths of his bank account or capital. 
Assuming that the 5,406,430 children enrolled in school in the 13 
States named above and not making a report on existing school 
imlebtedness have ar^ overhanging indebtedness oLSSO.GJ each, the 
total school indebtedness in these. 13 States would i)0 ^164,193,270. 
If this estimate is correct, and if the other 36 States reported their 
total school indebtedness, the total school indebtedness of tlio 
United States is $633,283,074. This amount is about 83 per cent 
of the amount of money necessary to run all the schools of tho United 
.States for one year. -^^fn other words, if>*o should stop our schools 
for a year we could ptfs' off our school debt, ai\d have a small balance. 

‘ PAYMJfcNT OF THE SCHOOL DEBT. 

t)nly 12 States did not report the amount paid in 101 S* on tlie 
school debt, viz, ^abama, Aikansas, California, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississip])i, Missouri, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
and Pennsylvania. Tlie total amount paid on tho school debt^by 
'the other 37 States wtis $14,782,914. This sum includes tho amount 
paii^from ciurrent funds, i. e., from moneys r^sed by taxation or 
appropriation in 1018 and also any amounts paid out of sinking 
funds which had been accumulating in previous ^ears. 'The total 
number of pupils enrolled in school in these 37 States was 14,093,753, 
and tho total indebtedness liquidated was $14,782,914. In other 
words, the per capita indebtedness canceled during the year was $1.05. 
If a corresponding per capita amount Wiis paid in the other 12 States 
for the 6, 7 59s 7 6^ 'pupils enrolled in school in these States, it is esti- 
mated that. an additional amount of $7,097,751 w'as paid on tljp 
school debt in 1918. The totivl amortization of indebtedness in 1918 
is, therefore, estimated to be $21,880,665. Proceeding' at this rate 
it would take almost 29 years to pay off the estimated total school 
debt of $633,283,074. This^ not surprising in view of the fact that 
most school bonds nm for long periods, varying from 10 to 35 years, 
and that the greater portion of the school debt is not due to temporary 
ioans, but to either serial or long-term bonds. Another factor must ^ 
also be reckon^with in that a larger proportion of bonds may become 
^ue in one yearS^an in another, consequently the deduction drawn 
above may be only approximate. 
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• SrNKINO FUNDS. 
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Only 11 States reported the amount in theii school sinking funds. 

, The total amount thus reported was $11,531,576. From these 
meager reports it is not safe to estimate the total amount in the 
sinking fund in all the States. As many school laws now authorize 
' only the issuance of seri^ bonds, which are paid off annually as they 
become due, it is not safe to assxlme that the Stat^ not reporting the 
amount in the sinking funds have the same per capita amount in 
such funds as the States ^o which issue long-term bonds and provide 
• for accumulating sinking funds. 

Nino States reported an aggregate of $4,985,931 transferred to 
sinking funds dtiring tlic school year 1917-18. 

INTEREST PAID OX IXDEnTEDNKSS. 

Altogether, 20 States- did not report tlie amount of interest paid 
<»n indebtedness. In the otlier 29 States the interest aniounted to 
815,154,585, or an equivalent of ?1.25 for each of the 12,113,570 
I>uj)il3 enrolled in the schools of these States. In other words, the 
interest per pupil (Si. 25) paid out annually is 20 cents more than the 
per cnidtu amount paid out for tbe_li<iuidation of debts ($1.05). 
The interest on the school debt is 19 per cent greater than the pay- 
iulmUs made on the debt itself. Assuming that the 20 States not 
rt'porting tltis item pay the same amount of interest per pupil enrolled, 

" tlic additional amount for interest would be $10,024,933. The total 
amount of intecest paid on the school debt in 1918 would be $26,- 
079,518. This amount represents the interest paid on the ^ total 
estimated school debt of $633,283,074. If these estimates are essen- 
tially correct, the average rate of interest paid is 4.12 per cent.® 

It is shown above that the average income from school funds and 
school lands for each pupil enrolled is $1.03. Mor6 than this amount, 

S 1 .05, is paid out each year to mwt maturing bonds and other forms ^ 
of debt. An additional $1.25 per pupil is spent for interest. It can 
be seen, tlterefore, that the. pupil's financial obligations in effect are 
more than double his assets. 

REVENUE RECEIFTa 

It; is shown in figure 24 that the percentage of school revenue ' 
derived from the State taxes has decreased and that the proportio& 
(lerived local taxes has increased since 1890. The proportion 
coming from pN^maoent school fimds and school lands and idso the 
. proportion derived from all other purees have xlecreased within this 
period of 28 years. The school^ are coming more and more to depend y 
upon local taxation for support.^ Unfortunately, it is impossible, to. 
ascertain what proportion scefu^ from county taxation in the yeani 
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preceding 1918, as the meager data reported did not warrant 
publication. 

In figure 25 the total revenue receipts liave been classified into 
three groups, showing the proportion received frona the State, the 
county, and the local unit of taxation. This figure and the two 
immediately following do not include moneys derived from the sale 
of bonds, from the negotiation of temporary loans, the proceeds 
from the sale of school prop«1,y, nor any moneys derived from 
insurance adjustments. In this figure “State” includes all monevs 
derived from State taxation or appropriation, all income from State 
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permanent school funds or from leases of State school lands, and all 
other State moneys derived from incidental sources. Itis not com- 
parable to the amount derived only from State taxation, shown iij 
figure 24 . County^’ includes all moneys raised by a uniform 
count^tax. includes all townsliip, district, and municipal 

mone^ raised for the support of the schools. 

It is found that 16.8 per cent of aS school rovenuo comes from the 
State; 7.9 per cent from the county; and 76.3 per cent from the local 
unit of taxation. In other words, over three-fourths of all school 
monby's come from local support* Considerable variation exists 
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among the States in regard to this matter. Alabama receives over 
60 per cent of its school r^vdtiue from State sources. Seven other 
States receive as much as 40 per cent from this source, and 15 other 
States derive over 20 per cent therefrom. In three States over 60 
per cent of the school revenue comes from the county. In three 
other States over 40 per cent of such revenue is so derived. Alto- 
gether, 17 States get over one-fifth of their school revenue from the 
county. Id 1 1 States over 90 per cent of tlie school revenue comes 
from the local unit. In 4 other States over SO per cent is so derived. 
Altogether. 26 States got over 60 per cent of their school monevs 
from the local unit of taxation. 

In figure 26 the total revenue receii)ts Imvo been classified so ns to 
show the proportion coining from school funds and school lands, from 
taxation and appropriation, and from all other sources. It is 
strikingly apparent that tlio greater portion of the scliool revenue is 
derived from annual taxation and appropriation. In fact, only 2.9 
per cent comes from permanent scJiool funds and school lands, and 
only 4.6 per cent from incidental sources. In short, l.t2.5 per cent of 
our school revenue is raised annually by taxation. In only ] 7 Slates 
is the proportion raised by taxation less tlian 90 j)cr cent. In 9 
States over one-tenth of the school revenue conies from school funds 
and school lands. In 2 States this proportion is over ohe-fiftli. In 6 
States the amount coming from incidental sources is e<(ual to at least 
one-tenth of the total revenue, and in Texas over one-fifth of the 
school money comes from incidental sources. 

In figure 27 ‘ the amount of school money received only from taxa- 
tion and appropriation has been ‘^broken up’ Ho show tlic projiortion 
coming from the State, the county, and the local unit (township, 
district, or municipality). In Alabama over 60 per cent of tj^o 
amount raised by taxation comes from a State tax. In 7 other 
States this percentage exceeds 40. In 11 other States over one-fifth 
of the amount raised by taxation comes from a State scliool tax or 
appropriation. In New Mexico the county is the solo unit of tax'a- 
tion for school purposes. In two other States over 60 per cc^t comes 
from the coimty, in three other States the proportion exceeds 40 
per cent, and in 10 additional States the proportion is greater thou 
20 per cent. Three States, Alabama, Maryland, aiid Now Mexico, 

^ Tigojt 27, like dl oib«r data in this diapter , U burd upon stattsUcaJ returns from the scvrnl State 
•apaHntandenta of pubUe intruction^ U is substantially comet, but in some particulars it Is not ab- 
lolutaly so. For example, in certain States, as in Oregon , In which there is no gcncrat State tax or appro* 
priatlon lot schools, tba expensea of the State department of education are paid from the generai funda of 
the State. This oonstitotei a Bute appropriation to education to this extent, hut the dlafram docs not 
show it. In other oases, it was not praottoablc to obtain oomplete figures; in New Hexioo, for example, 
the **ooQttty unit*' extends only to. rural districts, but the amounts tai^ by the cities and towns were 
not stated by the State superintendent; and be was unabM to segregate the amount raised by State taiatioo 
bona the I n co me cm the permanent fund. • Such depaituree bosn strict accuracy are| boweTer, nlaUvel j 
uBlinpQrteat. ' 
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had no local school tax in 1918. In Sonth Dakota all the school tax 
is local. In 16 other States over 80 per cent of the school tax comes 
from local sources. For the United States as a whole, 14.8 per cent 
of the school revenue derived from taxation and appropriation comes 
from the State, 8 per cent from the county, and 77.2 per cent from 
the local unit. It is seen, therefore, that over three-fourths of such 
revenue comes from local sources, 

NONREVENUE RECEIPT& 

Xonrevenuo receij)ts incjuilc all moneys derived from the sale of 
bonds, from the negotiation of temporary loans, from the sale of 
school property, or from the proceeds of insurance adjustments. In 
short, any moneys deriv^ed by decreasing the value of school property 
or hy putting the s<^hookdistrict under future obligations are considered 
as nonre venue receipts. The total amount of nonrevenue receipts 
rc])orted in 1918 was $65,736,726. This aggregate includes -SoO,- 
601,978 derived from bans and bond sales; $1,348,183 from tbe sale 
of property and 'the proceeds of insurance ^justments, and $4,- 
7S6,565 from other sources. The amount derived from borrowed 
money includes the proceeds of CQunty loans aggregating $5,029,993. 
In other words, 8.4 per cent of the bond sales authorizinl were county 
obligations. As only 33 States reported the amount received from 
loans and bond sales, the per capita debt incurred for each of the 
13,513,401 pupils in these States is $4.41. Assuming that an equal 
per capita indebtedness was incurred for the 7,340,115 children' in 
the other 16 States, the total additional indebtedness would be 
$32,369,907, makin g a grand total of $91,971,885. This amount 
indicates the extent to '^ich the schoob are going mto debt annually. 
If these foregoing cstinmes are correct, viz, $1.05 paid on indebted- 
ness per pupil, and $4.41 the per pupil additional indebtedness in- 
volved annually, the schools are now incurring over four times as 
much debt annually as tliey are liquidating. It should be remarked, 
however, that temporary loans are often incurred which are met the 
following fiscal yeai', and, consequently, should not j^oproporij; charge- 
able to permanent indebtedness authorized for construction of 
buildings, purchasing sites, or for meeting any unusual cepital ex- 
peiuliture. On this score tlic per capita debt of $4.41 may be slightly 
exaggerated. Temporary loans uegotiatoil and repaid during the 
same fiscal year have not been included in this report. 

BALANCE ON mSD. * 

The total balance on hand from the preceding school year (1916-17) 
as reported by 44 States was $172,323,850. Thb b about one-fourth 
the amount uoceasary to maintain the schoc^ for the viS^kr coosidei^ 
in this report, 1918. 
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The total expenditure for the schools in 191S was $763,678,089,. 
excluding the payment of bonds. The amount spent for the same 
purpose in 1916 was $640,717,053. This increase of $112,061,036 
is equal to 17.6 per cent for the two-j^ear period, or an annual incronso 
♦of 8.8 per cent over the cost in 1916. Some conception of tliis 
enormous expenditure may bo gained when it is noted that it costs 
$4,745,974, or almost $5,000,000 per day, to nin the schools of tli«‘ 

United States. « 

— ■ ^ 
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Flo. 28.~FroporUoa of ioCaI seboe^ expenditures goln^ for toarhers^ salaries, new buildings, sites, oikI 

new equipmuit, 1870-iOlS. ^ 

.tVn, attempt is made in the following pages to analyze school ex- 
penditures so as to show what proportion of the cost of education is 
incurred various functions and to show the per capita cost 

of the same on several bases for the different States. In figure 28 
it is found that there has been a general decrease in the proportion 
of expenditures going for teacheirs’ salaries since 1880. At that 
time over 70 per cent of the schools’ costs went for this purpose. In 
1918 only a little over 57 per cent went for the salaries of teachers 
and superintendents. Beginning in 1890, is found that an increaa- 
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ing proportion of expenditures is being made for, miscellaneous pur- 
poses. In general there has been little change in the proportion 
spent for new buildings, sites, and nev equipment. The decre’aSo in 
the proportion spent for teachers' salaries has been due, therefore, to 
tiu‘ increased proportion going for capital outlays. 

Tiio expenditures for 1918 have boon minutely analyzed into the 
varums. functions of expense in figure 29. The loft half figure 

sj;nws tlio pro}>ortion going for general control, for instruction, fpr 
ini^cclliUKM'ius jiurposos, and for capital outlays. Of each school 
dollar spent, 3.3 cents goes for general control; 58. 2 cents for instruc- 
tion; 23 cents for misc(*llancous purposes; and 15. o cents for now 
bniiflings, suites, and new equipment. The right half of tho graph 
slows tlio subdivisions of those major functions of expense. Thus 1 
( ml goes for school boanls and business officers; 2 cents for salaries of 
^up(‘rintendents; 55 cents for salaries of supervisors, principals, and 
IcaclKn-s; 6.9 cents for janitors' salaries; 7.8 cents for fuel, water, 
Ji;:]it, and power, etc. From tliis figure it is possible for any State to 
(•(nn])jin^ the distribution of its school cxjienditures with the average 
f'T Jill tho States. 

Tile distribution of sciiool expenditures for each State is shown in 
figure 30. Tlio arrows indicate • the average per cent going for 
instruction, for miscellaneous expenses, for outlays, and for general 
Control. The States are arranged around tlio circle in tho decreasing / 
<u'(lcr of tho magnitude of the proportion of school moneys going for 
instruction. It is found tliat Mississippi ranks first, spending over 90 
]>rr c(‘nt of its school money for instruction. Georgia comes second; 
Stmtii Carolina, third; and North Carolina, fourth. Now Mexico, 
^Ii( higan, North Dakota, and Pennsylvania, on this score, spend the 
smallest proportions for instruction. It is possible in this graph that 
tile central tondoftcy indicates tho more commendable practice of 
disbursing scliool monox^s. Tho middle half of tho States is indicated 
by tho arrows ip tlio center of tho figure, ft should be remembered 
tlmt aU school expenditures, excluding tho jiaj’Tiieitb of bonds, are 
included in this figure. From it any State can judgbv whether it is 
above or below tho average for Ure total school cost. XJsuafiy for a 
State as a whole under normal conditions tho proportion of money 
spent for now buildings and grounds will not vary considerably from 
year to year. In other words, the building* program of a State for a 
period of years is fairly constant. . 

As tho '' building" factor in 1918 was subject to unusual and varied 
restriction on account of the war, it id dwirable to show separately the 
distribution of the current expenditures in each Statey induding only 
th% proportion going for instruction; for general control, and for 
cellaneous purposes. In figure 31 the ^States are again arran||A ‘ 
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around the circle in the decreasing order of the proportion of expendi- 
tures going for instruction. With the “building^^ factor eliminated, 
Mississippi, Geoipa, South Carolina, and North Carolina come first 
and North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Idaho last. Tho 
middle half again, probably, indicates tho letter distribution and has 
been so indicated at tho center of tho figure. Two distinct spirals are 



^Jiowu— tlio first representing tho .cost of instruction and spiraling 
inwardly, tho second representing miscellaneous costs and spiraling 
outwardly. Tho cost for general control is usually loss than 5 per cent 
of tho toUl current expenses. From this figure it is possible for any 
State to compare its distribution of expenditun^ with Uie average 
distribution for all tho States and to ascertain its location with respect 
to tho middle half on the jc^st of iusiructioii. 
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PER CAPITA COST OF EDUCATION. 

Figuro 32 shows how the per capita cost of education has increased in 
tho United States for fivo-yenr periods beginning in 1870. The data 
on which tho curves depend are found in Table 1. In 1870 the annual 
. cost of education for each person in tho population was less than S2. 
Tho avei steadily increased since that^time until in 1918 the 



Fio. SI.— PacenU^e ol current expenses (excluding outlays and payment of bonds) going for tho ihwo 
' major ftmctlons of expense, 1917-18. 


average cost is a little over $7. The rate of increase has boon com- 
paratively rapid since 1900. 

probably a better conception of school costs may bo secured by 
noting tho other two curves in thaa figuro. Tho upper one represents 
the annual cost for each pupil in average daily atteiidance; the lower 
one, tho daily cost for each pupil attending. Tho annual cost has 
increased from $15 per pupil in attendance in 1885 to over ^9 in 
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1918. Since 1900 the incronso has boon very pronounced. ' In fact 
- tho annual cost has more than doubled in theso 18 years. As 
shown by the dotted curve, tJioro was littlo increase in tho average 
daily 'cost from 1870 to 1900. Since tho latter date the cost has 
increased from 14 cents to nliaogt 31 cents per day or has more than 
(loiiblod. 

In figure 3.3 the average annual cost in 1918 for eacli person in the 
population is shown by Stati's; In 6 Southern States tho per capita 
cost is less tJian ?3. In these 6 States oyer 13 millions of people live. 
In 11 States, oh which the population is over 20 milhons, the^or 
capita cost is from S3 to .SO. In tlio 4 States averaging highesi^o 
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^ Fio. 32.— Tbo total per capita cost of education at varioua periods, 1870-1018. 


Tho average coat 


cost is over S12 for each person in tJio population 
for tho United States is S7.26. 

It was not thouglit advisable to secure tho average annual cost for 
each child 5 to 18 years of ago, since in 4 States and tlio District of 
Columbia tho number enrolled in school exceeds tho number of 
cliildron of tills school ago. Since no Kodorul census has boon taken 
for 8 years, tho census estimates are not de>pendablo for States in 
wliich there has boon considerable sliifting in tlio population. Con- 
so(iuontly, the ethool enrollment servos as a better bosi6 on wliich to 
compare tho cost of education in ono State with that in another. 
In figure 34 tlie States have been ranked on, the cost for current 
expenses fur each pupil^enroUed. The additional per capita cost for 
i74n7^— acw-^ ^ » 
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new buildings, sites, and new equipment is added to the end of each 
bar but does not affect the ranking. The great variation in the 
lengths of those “concreted^' additions shows the building program 
in each State reduced to a uniform basis. The magnitude of these 
projections is subject to variation frqm year to year, depending on 
the “building” program, while the main body of the bar will change 
but slightly from one report to another. It is not derogatory to any 
State to have incurred a small per capita expondituro for new build- 
ings, since the preceding year may have witnessed unusual expondi- 
t tures for this purpose and since war conditions may have provoT\ted 
many building projects contemplated. In figure 34 it is showm that 
Montana and Nevada each spend over $50 per year for each pupil 
enrolled. Almost 7 millions of children are enrolled in school in the 
16 States, incurring a cost var}dng from S40 to $50 per pupil. In 3 
'States, Alabama,' North Carolina, and Mississippi, the corresponding 
average cost is less than $10. In 10 States the average cost varies 
from $10 to $20 per pupil. The average cost for all pupils in the 
United States is $30,91. In the highest State the a’^rage cost is 
more than seven times as muA as it is in the lowest State. 

Since the per cent of school attendance varies consi<lerahly in tho 
different States, the preceding figure may not properly represent 
what is l>eing spent for education. Figure 35 shows just how much 
is spent annually for each pupil in average daily attendance. ,.Tho 
bars represent this annual cost for meeting current expenses, while 
the “concreted” ends again represent the annual cost of outlays. 
In 3 States, Montana, Arizona, 'and Nevada, the average cost is 
over $70 per pupil attending, while at the other extreme tho average 
is less than $15 in Toxmossoo, North Carolina, and Mississippi, Tlio 
average cost for each pupil in average daily attendance in tlio United 
States is $41.45. The comer graph shows that tho average amount 
spent on*2i millions of pupils varies from $10 to $20 per 3 ^oar. For 
1 J millions of pupils in average attendance tho aimual cost is over $00. 
For the loi^est single group of pupils the average varies from $40 to 
$50. . 

As the average lengtli of the school term varies from 113 da^’^s in 
South Carolina to 193 days in Rhode Island, it is evident that" tho 
annual cost for each pupil attending daily docs not enable one to gain 
a true conception of school costs. In other words, the school costs 
have not been reduced to a common unit of measurement. For 
example, in South Carolina the aunud cost per pupil jn average doily 
attendance is $17.48, while in Rhode Island it is $47.83. From these 
two averages alone it would appear that Rhode Island spends 2.7 
times as much as South Carolina. This is true for the total amoimt 
spent anhually for each child attending daily, but It does not mean 
that the quality of instruction, as measured in doUara and cents, is 
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2.7 times a.s good in one State as in the other. In Ehodo Talai.j 
$17.83 Ls spent for 193 days’ schooling, while in South Carolina $17.48 
is spent for 113 days’ schooling. The daily cost in Rhode Island ia 
2.j cents, while in South Carolina it is 15 cents. As inoasurod in 
monetary values, the teaching in Rhode Island is only 1.7 times as 
\ alnable as it is in South Carolina for the 1 13 daj-s. True, the schools 
in Kliodo Island .are continued for 80 days longer at the same daily 
cost . ^ In figure 36 this average daily cost is sliown for each Slate. 

In .■> States the daily cost exceeds 40 cents per pupil. In 11 States^ 
this cost is loss than 20 cents per pupil. Almost G millions of ])upils 
atlcMiding daily hro in States which pay from 20 to 30 cents per day 
for their education. The average for the United States is 20 cents- 
per (lay |x>r pupil. An additional 5 cents per day per jiupil is spent 
for new buildings, grounds, and new equipment. 

SCHOOL E-XPEN'DITITIES AXD WEALTlT. ^ 

■\ny standard l)y which e.xpcnditures have been -judged al>ovc does 
not gite a comy t notion as to the e.xtent to which a Sttfte pays 
.n< cording to its taxalile wealth or its ability to pay. In other words, 

.We Itave not y<(t ascertained how much each State pays for the support 
of iiH schools for each $100 of the estimated true value of all property 
laxahie i!or school purposes. Unfortunately, jt l>ccomcs necessary 
to n.-^ statistics for 1912 in making this comparison, since thC esti- 
, niittod true value of taxable property was last ftsvrtainod in 1912 
l.\- the Bureau of the Census. Consequently .'•tlio Expenditures for 
school purposes for 1912 mu.st also bo used. From figure 37 it is 
• fotiiul thatidaho and Utah contribute the most heavily toward the • 
inuintcnancl of their schools, the former paying 50.1 cents and the ^ 
hiiler 19.1 cents for each $100 of true taxable wealth. The corr^ 
sfx.mling average for the United States is 27.6 cents. In H States, 
Iowa, South Carolina, Alabama, Oklahoma, ami Nevada, less than 
20 cents is paid per $ 1 00. By noting the comer grai)h in this figure, 
i( is found that the groat majority of the pupils enrolled in school 
• live in States which contribute from 20 to 35 cents for each SlOO of ^ 
irue wealth. Two milUons of pupils now attend school in States 
where the taxpayers contribute loss titan one-fifth of 1 per cent of 
(heir wealth annually for the maintenance of the pubhc schools. 
■Vhout a million and a half of pupils reside in States where the tax 
hunleii is unusually heavy, i, o., over 36 cents on the $100. 

THE WEALTH BEIUND EACH PUHL. 


Resorting again to the statistics of 1912, it is -found iRat the 
average true value taxable wealth behind each pupU enrolled in 
school at that time was $9,610, as shown in figure 38. This ia the true 
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vnluo of property on which a school tax can be levied for keeping 
the average pupil in school for the average school term. Considerable 
variation from this average is found among the different States. In 
Mississippi the corresponding average is only .?2,661, while in Nevada 
it amounts to S39, 771, or more than 15.i,imes as much. In other words, 
Nevada is 15 times as able tc^keep its pupils in school as is Mississippi. 
1 he ^s'ealth per pupil in Nevada is more than twice as great as it is in 
California, the State rankihg second in this chart. In 8 States the 
wonlth behind each pupil is less than .$5,000. If the pupils are 
^'rouped as shown in the comer graph, it is found that about one- 
Tunrtb of the pupils live in States where the average wealth behind 
them is between 810,000 and .812,000. Since these nmounts repre- 
sent the central tendency for the country as a wlioh;, they might be 
liiken as a standard from which to reckon ability to provide reason- 
:iM(' .-school facilities. As good school conditions ought not to bo 
expected in States where the jier pupil wealth is less than $10,000 
IIS in States having a greater per capita wealth. A shorter school 
term, lower salaries, etc., will characterize the schools in these States 
unless an unusual- tax levy is proxided. On the other hand, a long 
sihool tenn, high salaries, etc., -will prevail in States having a per 
pupil wealth exceeding 812,000, unless low tax rates predominate. 
In short, this figure .shows the ability of each State to provide for the 
support of its- schools. 

STATISTICS OF COLORED SCHOOLS. 

The school censm and school enrollment . — From tahlo lait is found 
(hat there are in the South 8,150,448 white and 2,977,530 colored 
cliildrcn from 5 to 18 years of age. It is seen, therefore, that almost 
per cent of the children of school age arc colored. Of these, 

^ f),27 / ,840 wliite children and 2,063,17.7 colored ‘children arc;^enrolled 
in the public schools. That is, 77 per cent of the white chfldren and 
over 69 per cent of the colored children of school age are enrolled in 
school. It is apparent, therefore, that a greater proportion of white 
limn of colorc<l children take advantage of the public schools. 
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Table 16. — StatUtv:* of common tcMooit in the SotUh^ lpJ7-18, 
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• loiitnutcd as to <Uslribution. ^ * i^ocs not incJiiiU’ Itclauarc, xs in pwoUiugrepori^. ' 


Tlr '‘teaching loa^J'—Vov llicse wliite pupils 174. OKO teachers and 
[it the colored pupils 30,920 teachei’s ato omphwod. It is found 
tlint each white teacher instructs on an aroru^^c aho'ut 36 pupils, 
while ihe colored Icuchcrs each instruct about 50 pupils. With such 
a lieavy teaching load/’ it is doubtful if as cfTective teaching can 
1 h* (lone in tlic colored schools ns in thq|fc*hite schools. This factor 
may ])artly account for the higher perce^age of irregular attendance 
iiiuong colored pupils than among white pupils, ns-pointed out* in a 
following paragraph. 

Ovhted 'pupUs . — The distribution of colored pupils by sex is 
shown in Table Gl. Of the 1,705,177 colored pupils enrolled in school 
in those Southern States, 927,803 are girls and 837,374: are hoys. In 
the secondary schools of these States there are 18,604 colored stu- 
*l(‘nts, including 5,971 boys and 12,693. girls. It is seen that there 
me more than twice as many-Qoloro^l girls as boys in the high schools 
t'f the South. In the olemontary schools there is a slightly larger 
l)roportion of colored girls tlian boys, viz, 8^1,403 boys and 915,110 
girls, or a total of 1,740,513 pupils. By comparing the elementary 
and f he secondary pupils, it is seen that only a little over 1 per cent 
of the colored pupils in the South are to bo found in the public high 
schools. This is comparatirely low w^hon it is recalled that the high 
i^hools of the country enroll on an averago of 9.3 per cent of all the ' 
children in the common schools. In other words, the proportion of 
colprod cluldren in high schools in the South is only about one-ninth 
the average proportion for the country. This average of only 1 col- 
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orod pupil in 100 enrolled in high schools is a^o low when comparo'd 
witli the corresponding average for white pupils in the same States. 
The total number of white pupils enrolled in elementary and sec- 
ondary grades in all Southern States except Mississippi, wliich did 
not report enrollment in colored schools, is 0,020,084, while the cor- 
responding nunihor enrolled in secondary schools alone is 449,100. 
From these totals it is found that in tlie white schools of-tlio South 
7.0 per cent of the pupils are in Iiigh school. In sliort, over seven 
times as great a proportion of white pupils as colored pupils are to 
bo found in secondary schools of the South. 

Ltru^ili of sclwol Unn . — For 11 vSouthorn States and the District of 
JpfColumhia the length of the school term and the lunnhor of days 
attended have computed as sliQwt\ in Table 1 7 and figure :19. 
The data entering into these computations were not availuhlo for 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee, and West A irgiiiia. It is 
found that the average seiiool term provided for the colored children 
is 111 ^ays, while that provided for the white cliildreii is 14S days. 
In the elementary schools of six Southern States the average term 
proviilod for colored children is 106 clan’s, wliilo the corresponding 
. term for white cliildren is 14.> days. In the secondary schools of 
four Southern States the average term for colored children is lo.’l 
days, while the average term for white children is 105 days. It can 
bo seen, therefore, that a greater diflef once exists between the length 
of term provided for wdiito and colored children in the eleinontary 
school^ than in the stM-oiulary schools. 


Tablk 17.- 


Sihaohtcfm and school attaulance in the South, 1917- IS. * 
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j I There are enroOed In the schools <9f these K States l,4dl,277 colorod puptU. 
^ • Thch> ore onroUed in the |^oola of these 12 States 4.274,121 pupUs. 
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It is further found, as sliowii in t he tahlo nml grnpli, that the aver- 
age time attended by each colored pupil enrolled is otdy 70 dnvs, 
while tlfo corrosporidiug average for white chihiren is IQO daye. It 
is shown, tlierefore, tliat the colcwed child gets only seven-tejiths as 
much schooling ns the white children in the Soiilh'ern Stales. Ihut 
of this, however, is the faidt of the colored child, since ho wastes on 
an average 37 poi- cent of the school term, while the white cl'ild 
loses oi^- 32 per cent by irrcgnlai- altendnncc. Stated in othci 
terms, tile colored pupils enrolled at-tend only t>3 jKir cent of the s< 
term, wlule the white children attend CS per ccjU of the time. 

The dwIucUons made above are. essentially com>ct for thi; wlioN^ 
South, since oidy 5 Southern States luv not represcjited. Alniosi 
11 millions of colort‘d children and 4J millioa^ of white childnii 
atti-nd School in these States. 

By comparing these avcrnges with the averages 'for all the Stoic , 
assh<>wn at the bottom of figure 39, it isfound that the average sclm„l 
term in the South , for. the colored cllildrcn is onlv-fi!) per ceht <>r ihc 
•average term pn.yided for the rnited Stak's, viz, 100.7 day>, v.hil, 
the aycyage terin for white children 'in thc.se States is 92 per ccni . f 
the a^eiago for the United Slates. It was shown above that ihc 
colored schools in the South waste 37 percent of the .schiKd term .-oid 
the white schools 32 per cent,, while for the whole country the over.igr’ 
waste due to irregular attendance is only 25.4 ]ierrent. 


COMPlJtSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS EFFECTIVE IN 1917-lS. 

By moans of a special siipplemen Ury inquiry to the Slate otnceis 
of education, the outstanding fentur^ of tJio eoiupulsorv attendance 
laws in operation in 1917-18 were, ascertained. /The resultsi of flih 
inquiry have been tabulated in Tables IS and 19. In the fclllow ing 
pages on attempt has been made to bring into light certain tcndci)- 
cics wliich might otherwise lie hidden in the tabulation. 

The school censvsz—lt is generally adniitted that a compiilsorv 
attendance law cap not be effectively enforced if school officers do not 
know which children should bo in school. If the law requires at tend- 
.ance from all children from 7- to 14 years of age, it is iiocessarv to 
ascertain the iminbor of children of these ages residing witliin’ the 
State or local district. Unless the school eenstis is taken, the enforce- 
ment of the attendance laws becomes whollv incidental and can not' 
operate uniformly upon aU chUdren of cojnpulsor}' attendance age. 
In TaWo 18, it is found that only 3 States, California, ■l)e)awiHro,.nnd 
Soutu Carolina, do not provide legally for a school r-ensiis. 

Lo<^ optihn laws , — Only 3 States, Florida, Mii^sissippi, and South 
Carolina! in 1918, did not have State-wide compiilsorv nttendnnce 
laws. In other words, these States had local option' laws which 
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iKH uine efrectivx) only wheu acloplctl by the various (oujiucxs. As all 
jLouiities uuclcr sucli plN;vision^/do not adopt sue li ltt^^'s, ail the ehildrea 
ir' these Statbs are not obfige^l to attend seliool and do so only at 
their own volition 

Tin' unnimum school term . — Tho minimum school term provhlod in 
each State is shown gruphieally in figure 40. In G States no mini- 
Ilium scluKil term is specified. Five of these arc Southern StaU's and 
liio odifT a Xew England State. In tho other States tho mininuiru 
icnu variens from three mouths in 3 States to nine months in G-8>icv,. 
Tluve 0 States .providing for nine months of school are roilnectirut, 
ilie District of (\>lumbiu, Maryland, Xew Jei*sey, Xew York, and 
Island, 



I’Ki. 40. Thojniinimnm school term iog:iliy provided in caclt- Plato, U»lT-lK. 


The mininuini ^school term legally provided does noi idways. 
“perato in bringing all schools up to this standard. If tcacluMN can * 
not he^securod for all the schools, this condition would prevail. If 
7 the legal restrictions placed on tho rate of taxation allbwod nrv too 
stringent for the poorer school distrh’ts, the^phools will not l>e main- 
tained. for tho minimum school ter^i othet^vise legal! v provided. 

I ho results of such condLitions arc in evidence in at least 1 1 States, 
ns shown in figure 41 . In tho 5 States specifying a miniiiium term of 
4 months, one State has schools running for a shorter period than thci 
minimum provided. Of tho 9 States providing for a 6 months’ ^rm, J - 
4 Timintain some of thei^ schools for a shorter period. Of the 10 
States legalizing a 7 months' minimum term, 3 do n<»t bring all schotils 
up to this standard. Two vStatos providing for 8 months of school 
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and I Stdte legalizing a 9 months’ minimum term maintain some of 
their scLcwls for a shorter period^Bfiefly, 11 States do not hve up 
to the minim um, ^tandard prp^tlOT^ by law. Tt is clearly evident, 
^toefore, that the minimiB^chool term is not tho best criterion by 
t^T^ch to judge tho minimmn amount of schooling afforded for each 
cnild in caoh State. 

Minimum attendance required.— Tha efficiency of a compulsory 
attendance la'^^ its last' analysis is determined very largely by the 
minimurn stiy^ attendance required of every child coming within 
tho p^ew of tho law. This feature of attendance laws is shown 
graphically in figure 42. It is found that Mississippi requires attend- 



miMii 


w • 

TfO. 4L— The legal and the actual minimum school term, 1017-in. 


. ; w ^ 

anoo for only, 4CT days ^uring tLh school term. ' .iVlabama and Dolu- . 
ware compel attend^co for Only 60 days. Seven States provide for 
attendance of SOda^a, and oho State for 100 days. Altogether, 28 
States epmp^ Attendance for the full term of school provided. In 
5 States children are required to attend for some fractional part of tho 
school term. In such cases tho required attendance varies with tho 
length of the school tem provided by tho local unit. 

The conffitions oit^ above are subject to the following, mpdifica- 
tioa.' *While the minimum attendanpe required of every chflil docs 
indicate tho ,8maUcst amount of^hooling with which the’ pUpil’ cpn 
^c^pe ^imually; it does not show what pnopbrtion of the school term' 
/^Q^DiTOt attend. ; It does not Aow hbw'mudi achoohng the child ia 
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nllowed to miss. These modifications are exhibited in. figure 43. 


For illustration, the full-terra proTision in 28 States has various mean- 
ings. In 6 of these States children must attend for 9 months; in '4 
^ Slates, for 8 months; in 6 States, for 7 months; in 6 other States far 
6 months; in *2 States, for 5 months; in 2 other States, for 4 ninths; 
in 1 State; fdr only 3 months, and in the other State the minimtiTr,* 
term is not specified. The longer bar in this figure has been “broken' 
up” to show these various implications. Several apparent incon- 
sistencies are also in evidence. For example, two States require 
.'ittendance for 80 days when no minimum term is legalized; another 
for 80 days when the minimum provided is puly 60 days; another for 
60 days when no minimum is speci|ed; and still another for 140 days 
w hen no minimum has been provide. 


Only 3 of the 25 States which enacted their first legislation on. 
compulsory attendance over 30 years ago do not now require at^d- 
ance for the full term of school provided. Requiring attendan<^or 
a specified number of days or for a fractional part of the school term 
,13 gener^ characteristic of States which have had compulsory 
attendMbe laws for only a short period. , Experience, almost without 
n, incorporated the full-term proviso. 
aUendarux o^«.— Rguye 44 shontfs the age at which attend- 
K5h(X)l'ia permit^ and at which it is made obligatory. 

^tence, in Alabama children may attend school at any Same feo® ,7 _ j 
^ to 21 years of age. They must attend ttetw^ the ag@ of 8 aud 12 
yeare, and, they must olw attend irpm 1? to* years unle^labor - 
iw777;-«^-v^ ■ s#- .V ^ . ■ , ' — 



MINIMUM ATTENDANCE 
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permits are secured. Th.e uttendance required, Itowever, is limited 
to 60 days each year, as indicated at the center of the back portion 
of the bar. In 9 States children may be excused from school attend- 
ance at any age for reasons not generally recognized . lu other words, 
excuses are authorized which more or vitiate or nuUifV the con- 
tempkted effects of the attendance laws. t^In .Wizona a specially 
appointed board may excuse a child of any age from school attcml- 
ance. In Arkansas the county superintendent may excuse from 
attendance am' child who is obliged to support a \ridowed mother. 
In Colorado the county or city superintendent mav grant excuses to 
children at any time. In Delaware any child may be excused for 
"urgent reasons.” In Horida a child may not be required to attend 


MINIMUM ATTENDANCE REQUIRED 



Fio, 45.— The legal mlnimom school term tod Ibeminlranm attendance required, I*n7-IR. 


school if sgricultural interests (Icmand. In Louisiana an excuse i'^ 
granted to children afany ago to work in certain occupations. In 
South Onn^a “extrerap poverty” legalizes nonattendance, In 
ySginia the State commissionfer of Iabo» or the county ^uper- . 
•irttend^t may grant excuses to children of any age. In Wyoming 
attodsnee is not required of those oq whom it would "wprk a hard- 
ship.” ^Rie ages at ixluch most children in theso States-are required 
to attend school have been indicated in figyrp 44 by Uross-Hnes .or 
dduble-hittched bars. 


He 'etotsaf tendency for the United States is expressed by the last 
the tfitfram, which sepresente the mbde. , He most usual age 
atA^cIl are adraStted td ichool.is 6 years.- In the ihajoirfty 

w'.Statast eMdren may attend sch<»]3 uti^l they r<i^c]iir,thtM|g& of 21^ 
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III general, children are compelled to go to school from 8 to 14 j-ears 
of age. From 14 to 16 they must secure labor permits or attend 
sdiool. 'fho w6rk-or-attend-school age shown for the various States 
incloses the educational requirement which must be met before labor 
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*perraita can be issued. Thifi, in Arizona labor pennits are not issu6(| 
to cliUdren from 14 to 16 71 ^ of age unless such duldren can read 
and ^te. This chart does not show the school oehsus age 
m each Statef The United Siatds^ensus ag® ised in this re]oAp|,,Yi«,’ 
fieto 18 y®rsi are indicated^st i^ijS bottom of the &u»„ 
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Abstrxt permitted. Fif^ro 45 indicates the absence g^n^l in 
each State to pupils of compulsory attendaoce ago, before such 
absence constitu^ an infraction of the law. In 9 States the law 
contains no provision regulating this matter. In 25 States an unex- 
cusable absence of one day or less constitutes an offense. In 3 States 
children may be absent for two days before the attendance law's be- 
come operative upon them. In 8 States three days’ absence is per- 
mitted; in 1 State four days, and in the other 3 States as many as 
five days: The States listed in the groups given above are not all 

equally delinquent in this respect, owing to minor qualifications in 
the law. Thus, NIassachusetts permits only five days’ absence in six 
months and the District of Columbia allows only throe days’ absence 
in a haK year. ^ 
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Fio. 45 . Absence from school aeoesavr to coosUtute ao Infraction of too law, 1911-ls, 

t 

School work required for labor permits . — There is a tendency for 
the States to r^uire some educational standard of pupils who apply 
for labor permits and wh6 have passed the usual period when they 
are required to attend school* States are coining more and more to 
adopt a standard which all its future citizens must attain, if they are 
to pass beyond the influence ef the school. In fact, only 16 States 
make no such requirements. 6t the remaking States, as exhibited 
in figi^ 46, 14 require only tha^ children be able to read and write; 
^requij^ho completion of the fourth ^rade; 7, the fifth grade; 3, 
kxtn gj'jide; and the completion of ^ho elementary grades. 
issu^Xahcf ptrmiis . — ^Thero is a decided .tefldenoy amoi^ the 
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sion to issue labor permits. In 1918, 31 States gave this authority 
to the school superintendent, to the principal, or to- the teachers, in - 
case no higher officer was employed. The practice in vogue in 5 
States is to place'the issuance of labor permits in the hands of the 
school board, a judge, or an attendance officer. In such cases this 
duty becomes an ex officio performance of an o0icer chosen primarily 
for some other purpose. In 9 States the school board or a judge acts 
in this capacity only where a superintendent is not employed. In 
such cases, the jurisdiction becomes alternative. In the other 4 
States labor permits are not necessary. Those generalizations are 
shown in detail for the various StStesiin figure 47. 



s 


Flo. 40.— The sobooT work require^ before bbor permits cb» be Issued, lOlMS. 

Educational exemptions.— ’Ihcrc is a decided tendency- among the 
States not to exempt children from the operation of the compulsory- 
attendance law, because they Have attained some educational 
standard. With the widespread- influence of the modem hi gh school, 
the States are finding less ground for exempting those who complete 
the elementary school course. In fact 26’ States grant no excuses 
for educational attainments. In aU„ 21 other States do not grant 
such excuses to children^unless they have completed the elenfentary 
grades. Colorado requires that the child be 14 ’years of age and ' 
have completed toe elementc^.grades before permanent exempl^i^ s 
is legaliz ed. I n 2 States, Georgia and Virginia, any child who haa 
cnmpleto^lPb fourth grade ma^ be ‘thereaftei' exempt froin school ' 
attendance, The iVBquirement iii each Stateis shown In figure 4^ 
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^^fo^^C€-8 the otitn^iQTi'Cf low , — Thero a growing tendency 

among the States to place the enforcement of the compulsory- 
attendance law iit the hands of an officer* appointed specially for tliis 
.p^pose. Such officer is usually called the truant or attendance 
officer. In 1918, 22 States vested the enforcement of the law willi 
such officer, who usually acts under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of schools. In 14 Stat<jfe the enforcement of the atUnidanco 
laws is left to some ex officio officer who has heen chosen primarily 
for some other wmrk. In 13 other States such ex officio officers a('t 
only when no attendance officer is employed, Iffio requirement for 
each State is exhihtted in figure 49. 


WHO ISSUES PERMITS 



□SUPT. PRIItOR TEACHER 

Bboarojwcc >i<irNO SUP 
BEx-omcio orricER 
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Fia, 47.— The officer charged with Issuing Iho labor permit, ifilT-tR. 


* Regvhiriiy of aUenJUinct required, — Almost unanimous practice pre- 
* among .the States r^arding the continuity of school attendance. 
Although a child may be required to attend for only 120 days, it is 
of utmostimportance tl;^|t rach attendance be consecutive. Already 
.42 States have incorporated this requirement in their attendance 
laws. lA Alabama the school board detersiines when children must 
atte^ school. In -6 States, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Utah, 
Virginia, and West Vurp^ia, regular attendance at 'school is not 
required. No State which* enacted itepinitiid legislation on compul- 
: i^iy attendance over SO years ago does not now require consecutive 
attendance. In other words, after 30 years' trial a State invariably 
’ that ohilaren attend school regularly* 
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Frc. 4S. KilucaUonal stindarls cTrmptin^ rhUdron al 'any ago from Vw or>oratioa of the compulsory 
ichool attendance bv., 1017-ls. 














STA*HS!nOS OP STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1917-1918. 
TabLB 20. — Total })oi ^lctio7i and gc kool population. 


98 


Statof", 


Total pobu- 
l«aun, 
UnlUta 
Btatcs 
Cca*iua 
e.stimalo for 
July 


I htniinrntal VnUrd 
BtaU's 


Alafmraa 

\nzon^ , 

Arkaii'liL^ 

(‘alifornniTf. . 
tajloiiidu : . 

Connortirpf 

iH'Iawart* 

‘ t of Coiumtda. 

Florida 

(icorgia / 

Idaho 

iiiim.N 

tiKlinna 

lowu ^ 

Kan^ias 

Kon lucky 

I/ftyisiana ] | 

MaiiH' 

Man Inmi. 

Maaiuchuaottii 

M(rhi)?:in 

Mini)fsoia ! ] 

Mi'^S'^ipiii ] ” ! 

WiN»mri 

>loDLuua ! . * * 


IfW, 253,300 


2,39'i,270 
272, (BH 
l,7!t2, 

3, 110,4)2 


NrhiU'ika 

Nevada 

New Ifampvhln.*. 
New Jprsvy. . . 
New Mexico.!!!] 

NVw Vork 

NoKh (’aroiina. . 
North I>akota 

Ohio 

Oklaho ma 

Oregon I 

hmniyivanU.!.! 
Hhorlo Island.,.. 
South t'aroUna.. , 
South Dakota... 

Tennciwee 

Toxaa 

I'toh ■ !!!! 

Vermont 

Virftinia ] . , 

Mt’ashiniclftn 

Wrt>i Virginia..,, 

Wi,*H;onsin 

Wyoming..^ 


Outljfitjff PntteuUmt, 

Alaska. 

Hawaii ! ] ‘ 

Ouiol Zone 

FhJUpn^ laloika...!!' 
Porto Rico 


l,2«(i,2fi8 
216,941 
374, 5H4 
1 t»fi,877 

2, ^,017 

461,7flfi 
6,317,754 
2,H54,HI7 
* 2,224,771 
1,874,195 

2, 40R, 547 
l,Sfii,778 
782, 191 
l,.5M,.'Ki9 
3, 832, 790 

3,133,678 
2, 34.'), 287 
2,001,466 
3,4^8,4^« 
, 48t.,376 
1,296,877 
114,742 
446,3.52 
3 t OHO, 371 
437,015 
10,646,989 
2,468,025 
791,437 
5,273.814 
2,377,629 

888,343 
8, 798,067 
037,4i5 
1,640,954 
735,434 
2,321,Z53' 
4,601,279 
4Si^ - 

2, 

,660,; 
,439, 165 
2,553,983 
190,380 


64,510 

228.419 

31,384 

0.017,437 

1,247,677 


Children 
.5 to 18 
yearn of 
age, 1918 
(estimated) 


School oenmu, by local offlrlaLH. 


Date of 
school 

Ago of i 
chi I- j 

cenjius 

dren ! 

re* 

cn timer- i 

ported. 

ated. i 

1 1 


r'T'i 


Number enumerated. 


Hoy"!. 


GirU 


27,6.86,476 



700, .598 
06.655 
562. SOI 
006,3.50 
237,407 

295,031 
53,657 
74,524 
269,553 
937, 742 

121,838 
1,554,799 
712,913 
582,f(S» 
495,578 
707, 706 
500, 259 
179,048 
363,234 
855,544 
770,809 
635, 138 
651,443 
900, 144 
KM, 673 
351,924 
18,831 
99,038 
739,126 
126,679 
2,421,283 
792,481 
22^693 
1,246,601 
729.517 
194,984 
2,192,214 
147,516 
554,874 
203,623 

‘ 697,110. 
1.441,881 
131,:^. 
85^35^ 
678.455 
363,812 
410.483 
701,084 
89 294 


•8,732 

51,467 


1918 

1918 

1918 

^1918' 

1918 


»MP,W7 1918 


1910 

1915 

1918 

1017 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1915 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1917 
1016 

1918 

1917 

1918 
1918 
1917 

' 1918 

lots 

1917 

1917 

1918 
1918 
1918 

1917 

1917 

1918 


1918 

1917 

1918 
1918 
1617 
1015 
1918 
1018 

1917 

1918 


7-21 

6-21 

6-21 

5- 21 

6 - 21 

4-16 


5- 17 

6 - 21 
6-19 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

5-21 

5- 21 

6- 18 
ev-18 

5-21 
• IV15 
5-16 

5- 20 

6- 16 

5- 21 

6 - 20 
6-21 

5- 21 

6- 18 
5-16 
5-18 

5- 21 

6- 18 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 

4- 20 
6-16 

5- 18 


Total 


6-21 

6-21 

7-18 

6-18 

6rl8 

7-20 

•5-21 

6-31 

4-20 

6-31 


393,085 
36,113 
3.31), K73 
> 427,8.57 
120,243 

376,720 
37, 7W 
326, (XX) 
* 433,226 
128,641 





32,389 

150,209 

422,053 

^,478 
151,729 
418, »» 

68,046 

859,327 

398,808 

343,381 

262,244 

63,799 
858,730 
■ 378,060 
337,814 
258,817 

329,695 
271, 9fO 
115, 192 
124,891 

* 318,612 
266,159 
113, 76i 
123,801 

466,215 
2:t5,3U.i 
394,653 
459, 236 
81,331 


198,329 
• 7,456 
40,569 
339,592 
62,611 

191.097 
6,985 
40,210 
338,381 . 
59,318 

1. 157,420 
426,671 
111,083 
707,222 
333,663- 

1,162,058 

.419,393 

96,554 

673,331 

317,366 

104,185 

1, ■ 

101,499 

68, M8 i 


03,087 1 

89,^6 


5-14 


5-18 


398,(08 

025,716 

60,640 

87,342 

3:»,135 

160,823 

324,706 

3 539 
633 




• 196,636 


• 194,119 


768,806 
73,898 
656,876 
I 861,083 
257,884 
325, 144 


65,867 
302.028 
840,861 
131,885 
1,71^057 
776,808 
681,195 
521,061 
648,307 
538,119 
228,956 
248,692 
* 705,135 
919,666 
41)9,(00 
791,585 
006,055 
159,553 
300,036 
14,441 

^ 80,785 - 

677,978 ■ 
121,820 
2,319*478 
. m064 

1,386,563 

651,plik». 

205,684 

1 , 707.683 

137,4^ 

> 

183,787 

786,828 
1, S3, 90S 
i9i,m 
73.753 
056,930 

3$C,387 
437,630 ^ 
804,312 
48,439 


3,000 
•390,' 745 


^ r. ^ 

1 EatlmatM enroUnwm equals 70 pe»baiu efUiedtisaiiialea. V 
a. JS£S£d iwo^bahly 7.8M .tJohlg^aj shown by Ueiotal poptdatl^^ 

• DMnoilnohideUUterateel^ . ^ 

tad thi »rm 


• SEW cet^'t 





' * ' V- ■ te"-' - ■* 





BJKNimL SDSVEY OF KDCjCATIOK, ms-l«18. 


I^ABLE 21. Per emt of tit total fKpulation mid of school population mrolUd in school 

at differtnt dale*. 


; Ter cent of tot&l population rtiroUcd 
! to public schooh. 


Per cent of srhool popoliUon 5 lo Is 
year* enrolled in |wbUc schools. 


States, 


187(M 

71 


18S9-;i890- 

90 jl900 




1909-1015- 
10 16 


* 

• 0*r; 


1917- l870-;i879- 1S89-1S99- 
18 ! 71 ! 80 1 90 i 1900 


1909-191S- 1917- 

10 I 10 I 18 


C»i)tlneiital 
United States 

Alabama 

Arisona 

Arkansas../ 

OalifoTTila 

Galondo 

CoimectlcQt. . . 

Delaware 

Dirt. ofCoL.... 

ITerida. 



Idaho 

nitnols 

Indiana..... 

Iowa !..!*!! 

Kanaaa 

KentnokT. 

Loohdana 

Kaine 

Marytod 

Maaeachusetta.. 

MlAlpm 

MiniMta 

VMeeippl 

Miejoarr...... 

Montana 

' Nebraska 

Nerada 

K. Hampshire . 

New leney 

New Mexico,.,' 
New York. 

N. Carolina 

NorUt Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

PciuieylTanla.. 
t Bhode IsltDd . . 

S. OwoUna 

S. I>akota...... 

Taniieasee 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vannom 

. Vbgtnia. 

WHldngton.... 

wTvifBnla.... 

Wisoonan..... 
‘Wyonini 

ifessee ' 


10 


- - - 
Lvi a 

>• t," 3 


12 IS 


19.1 19.7 aflL3j20.5 
19.9 20. G 


19.4 . 30. Oj 19.8 61. GS.^i 68. c| 72.4 73. l| 75.8 75.3 


13.4 13.4 
19. n 24. 0 : 
1A4 18.2 
1A9^21.8 : 


24.0 404; 42.G 

2V0 1 53.2 

a6.q 4aij 30. a 

19.3 63.5 73.4 
4X3; 0X8 


{ Cl. 7 62.7 
G2.0 

80.0 

77.4,79.6 786 
88.2] 80.6 


7X 


30.8 

158 


11.3 14! 9 l&bio! 

7*> 




23. 20.6 

31.8 

17. o| 22.7 . 
aOL3| 19.9 
38.« 22.4 
25» 25.4 
36.5 
21.d 33.3 
laa 14.2 

21.1 189 
17.7 18.7 
lAfi 16.9 

20.4 20.0 

21.q 22.8 

35« 34.0 

33.2 23.2 

12. fl 1C.2 

22.7^ 27.0 
16.lt 15.8 
159 16.0 
1A2 : 

11.9 : 


72.01 74.5 73.8 
662 753 71.5 

63.1 76 8 83.8 
71. ij G6.6 68.1 
66^ 6&3 66.8 
62.7* 79. a 87.9 84. ?i SO.O 


72.7^ 71.7 71. 6( 70.0 

81.1 “ 

89.1 


784 80. 2j 79.1 
1 o*. 1 86.9; 90.1. 91. 0i 
I 89. 2j 88 T| 83.3' 81.8 
If 75. 3i 73.6' 7f*.s: 75. . 
43. K 50. 8 55. 9; 6.5. 1 


23.0 : 

1X6 

15.3 


184 
15.9 

20.3 
21.1 

25.3 
21.2 
22.^ 

33.1 
13.7 
-- 14.8 

183 18.3 
18S 19.0 

188 15.7 

33.6 27.0 35.7 
24.2 30.5 21.2 

17.6 n.6 181 

3&5 23.4 23.3 
17.6 ir.O 16.4 
' 17.7 17.2 

lffl.14.4 
35.6 23.8 
19.2'18.8 
317 2S.5 
a.O 28.9 
25.0 M.3 
110 16.9 
213 21.5 
0 


2(.8;l5.9 

'87.4)89.8 85^81.4^^ 

41t 58. 1 n0.4| CT.0( 6:».9j 6S.0J 64.8 
72.3j 71. ■ “ 

79. 7| 78/1 

75. 0( M.9 . 

40.61 ^'3 70 
66.9 


— .<1 , ^ 

7X6 76.2: 70.6; 72.8 73.T 

73. i; 77. ll 7S.0j 82.6 85.1 
74.61 77.6] 77.9! 78.0 76.9 

3 ; * - ■ 


70.2; 63.8 71.1] 72.8 80.7] (*j ' 

89. 5' 86.5' 81.8' 85.3 
74. i; 73.1^ 76.3; 77.1 


611 G8.5 
64.(^ 79. 7 
91.5 81.3 
C3.2 64.8 
'4.4 13.3 

6X0 : 

>31.2 i 
'3U ^ 

84.0 : 


110 1 
2X7 2 
113 1,._ 

113 3&1 




*3X0 l__ 

21.0 '42/4 
5M J 
I 

3X3 i 

'60jo : 

49.1 4 

7XS ; 

'453 : 


54.5 


68. 5< 70.0; 76. !■ 76.. 
61.4j 59.2 64.8 67.6| 
60. 0! 07.8 
63.^ 73. .5 

81.3 85.4 

75.4 73.8 


79.8 8X9 
82.1 79.2 
68 . « 66.7 
61 » 63.1 
60.7! 67.3 
79. 5j 77. '^89.4 
711 79., 

64.7 67.2 
81.Q 84.3 
8Xa 80.3 
63.^ 64.3 
87.91 85.3 
7161 77.9 


69.8 72. a 72.4 


61 7j 79.7 


1.1 68.8 
84.1 80.01 
72.9 75.1 
74.3 ^ 

7lS 


714! 

71 Oi 


70.^ 60.1 
63 . a 62 .3 
71 ni 71.2 
610 

84.8 
712 
83.6 

72.8 

70.9 

7X2 
, 71 1 
611 64.1 
81 S 97.4 


13.5* 
...;. 22.5 


311 919 


t 6.0 

R2.2 

1 2.b 

TS.2 

> 5.» 

107.8 

> .9 

82.9 

1 ‘ G. 0; 

lUV 0 

i 3.G 

88.2 

' 11 2 

9S.9 

! 9.3, 

78.5 

i XV 2 

107. « 

1- 3.2' 

7u.l 

► 2.1 

74.6 

4.6 

90.0 

15. 1; 

8V1 

4.9- 

84 0 

14 

97.4 

4.0 

85.8 

4.S 

80.2 

4. 0. 

00.0 

9.4 

88.0 

13' 

73. 1 

14.1; 

.87.8 

11.6 

917 

10 

8X9 


84.3 

7.i 

81.0 

12* 

122.8 

15 

90.8 

1.7' 

7K.8 

90.1 

87.2 

• o.s: 

8X9 

3.0 

71.2 

11. i 

80.-2 

! 3.2| 

83.2 

1 X8 

713 

I 13.6 

W.0 

1 .^ 

77.2 

4.3| 

79M 


4.1 76.3 

1.4 77.5 

11. d 717 
8.W l(».S 


U 8 812 


19.8 41.1 


' ApiHnxlflBato* 

sKnraUflMnt reptrted axoeetU estimated 5 to 18 popuhtloi 


* Tp fl to dad la report far Kor^ta DaketnT 

* Fnptls of lecal school osa. 




STATBltis OF 8TAn 1M1-1818. 95' 

Tablk 22 . — PerctHiofft onaly«u o/ jpopuUuian and per cent o/ ilUieroUt, Federal ceneue. 


States. 


Vrr <tnl of total population, 1910, 


Par cent of ilUtmtas In 
tho population lO years 
of a^ and over, 1910. 


('onfincntal Tnitecl | 
Stalf- 


Alabama 

,\ri7oi)n 

^^kan.'*a' 

<jhfomio 

riilora»Jo 

Tunnci tin;t 

U'la^vart' 

bi'i. of t‘olumi)t3. . . 

I'lorula 

bi'or^da 


I'laln... 
iliiiHiiN. . 
)M<li:u*a.. 
Iowa. . . . 
Kansas. . 


Ki'nturky 

boui'iiana 

.M.iiiif 

Maryland 

Ma-isachusetts. , 

Mi^hiran 

Minnesota 


Mont ana 

K('t’r{v;fca 

Nevatia 

Now Harapnhlre. 

Now Jersey 

Nfw Mexieo 


New York 

North (Carolina..]. 

North Dakota ! 

**bio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

IV'imsyl^'tnta 
Khoio Ishnd 

t^iith (Carolina 

l^ouih Dakota...*..".!.* 


Tvnneaace 

Tf.xas 

I'toh 

Vermom .1 

VlrgiBla. 


Wa^ 

WestTB^ 
WboQiMta!7 
W yonllif . . 


— 



— 

■- 



d 

.Nftlivo white. 




’=3 









— 







t 

% 

n 



2 

i 

Si 


g 



2 

is 

0 

u 

fa 


z 

i f 

d 

i 

■a 

5 

3 

t 

*5 

1 


0 


4 

0 

0 

0 




z 

U4 

H 


z 


‘J 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i ^ 

8 1 

.1 (W.o 

53.8 

j 20.5 

74.4 

14.5 

10.7 

■“"j 

ili 

57 ~I 

5VI 

1.5 

Sf..6i .9 

42.5 

' (') i 

. i Ri. 0 

40.4 

ao.n 

61. C 

22 .9 

1.0 

15.1 

.f 71. 3 

68.4 

2.3 

70.1 

i 1.1 

28.1 

(‘) ! 

.' 9.VT1 

4tkS 

26.7 

713 31.8 

,.9 

4.0! 

.) 98.0 

59.5 

22.7 

812 

• 16.9 

r 

14 

.2 

1 

. ' o.s. n 

3.^5 

33-6 

69.1 

29.‘5 

1.4 

.l! 

.1 Ht.r. 

ta.2 

12.8 

. 70.0 

\ 8 0 

15.4 

0) 

,| 71.3 

50.4 

13.6 

j 64.0 

i 7.4 

285 

w .ll 

.1 58 9 

.49.7 

4.8 

j 54.4 

4. .5 

41.0 

1 

St. 9 

513 

1.0 

64.8 

1 .0 

45.1 

M 

08.0 

62 5 

23.1 

' 85.f 

12 4 

.2 

1 

l.l 

98. 0 

; 40. 1 

30.0 

70.7 

21.3 

1.9 

(*) 

. 97.7 

7&9 

13. D 

91.8 

5-9 

23 

(t) 

. ett. 3, 

68.A 

38. 4 

87.0 

! 12.3 

.7 

0) 

1 90.7 

71.4 

17.3 

88.7 

8 0 

: .82 

.3 

.1 88. C 

81.4 

5.4! 

86.8 

1.7 

11.4 

0) 

' 56.8 

40.9 

6.^ 

53.7 

1 3.1 

43.1 


. 99.7 

ftt.7 

18.2 

, 84.8 

1 14.8 


!i 

I 82 .0 

60.2 

14.8 

74.0 

80 

17. S 

0) 

988 

32.8 

34.8 

67.6 

I 31. 3 

LI 

.1 

99.1 

43.6 

34.3 

77. S 

31.2 

- .6 

.3 

99.2 

27.7 

45.3 

73.0 

r 26 .2 


. .5 

43.7 

471 

' 1.1 

43.3 

.5 

60.2 

1 

95.3 

72.5 

15.7 

88.2 

7.0 

4.S 

0> 

95.9 

411 

28.4 

ri.6 

24.4 

.6 

16 

99.0 

53.9 

30.4 

84.2 

14. H 

.6 

.4 

90.7 

43 1 

25.6 

08.7 

32.0 

.6 

87 

99. 8 

63.5 

23.9 

77.4 

83.4 


0) 

00.4 

39.8 

80.7 

70.5 

25.9 

16 

.1 

93.1 

711 

8.0 

86.1 

89 

.6 

14 

98.4 

35.4 

33.0 

68.4 

29.9 

1.6 

.1 

68.0 

67.3 

.4 

67.7 

.3 

31.6 

.4 

; 98. 8 

283 

43.5 

71.7' 

37.1 

.i 

1.1 

97.0 

686 

21.5 

86.1 

12.5 

23 

0) 

1 87.2 

79.1 

5.7 

84.8 

X4 

83 

16 

97.4 

62.0 

20.1 

82.1 

16.5 

I 

24 

97.4 

551 

33.0 

75 7| 

18 3 

26 

0) 

98 1 

39.5 

35.9 

66. H 

33.5 

1.8 

.1 

44.8 

43.7 

.7 

44.4 

-4 

513 

0) 

9G.0 

U1 

37.2 

79.1 

17.3 

: 

13 

78.3 

757 

1.8 

77.5 

.8 

31. 

0) 

82.1 

658 

9.8 

751^ 

1 9w3 

17.7^ 

M 

98.1 

460 

35.2 

81.2 

; iT.o 


1.5 

99. A 

614 

31.1 

186.3 

14.0 



67.3 

64.1 

l.B 

66.]^ 

1.3 

32 i 

^5 

97.1 

61.8 

24.7 

75 d 

2t.l 

.1 

23 

94.7 

85S 

4.7 

80. U 

4.7 

li 

0) 

99.| 

*a<7 

44.8 

71. U 

21 0 


^ .4 

06.1 

65.1 


77.3 

llB 

t£ 

1* 


1000 1910 


10 11 ! 12 IS 


7.7 


1. r 12.7j 30.4| 7.1 

11. s! i 

a.9i 1 
fij 10.0; 

11 . 3 | 


.5 


7.2 2.0 
&2 .4 


.Sj 15.41 
.9 19.8| 
&2| 
2 . 10. .V 


10.1 ] 
l.t 11.7 1 
6.3 ] 

10.5 1S.0 

1.5] a.3 27.6 
3.61 34.Q| iS.4 
13.7 8.0 
11.9 23.4 


M 


0.|> 7.0 


14.$, lae 

14 7 9^0 

31.0 14.3 

13.7 6.0 
8.3 «.0 
6.|| 4.S 
n.5| u.i. 
9.8J 17.7 

0.1 8.4 

30.1 9.1 
17. a 9.5 
(k3j 3^7 
6 .tf 5 5 

& 3 I 27.3 
30.M)t._ 
4.8 

13.1 4.8 
9.«3D.0 

4.s| 4.3 

33.9 30. S 




4.1 




> Urn than all par cam. 






BTATISncS OP STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1917-1918. 
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Table 24. PupiU enrolled in private (M paeovhial eckooU, lar^y estmaUdf 1917~X8, 


^t«6. 


PupUs In dementary 
scbools. 


Boya. 


Continental United 
SUtes 727, »G 


Alabftnu. . 
A^Uona 

C^fomla... 

Cdorado..., 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist. Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia. 


TikIIatih . • 

Iowa 

Kansas 

feotuckj 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


MIehtgan... 

Minnesota.. 

Missbuippl., 

Hissouri.... 


cy,mi 
i,m 
i,m 
7, inf 

1, ao 

l.lts 

5. QB0 
3,010 

6, (SO 

Idaho i,aBD 

mincis 101,0*7 

12, 0» 

13, 6R 
12,190 

6, ISO 
ll,4fi2 
4S,aBG 

30, an 

12,(03 
3,8S7 
24. 7» 

2, (BO 

7, no 
liO 

7.M5 


Olrb. I IJotal. 


729,068 '1,437,044 


Mis 

Montana.. 


Nrtraska. 

Nevada 

NewHampshire... 

NewJ^y i7 oay 

New Me^oo 


New York. 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

OUabosna 


Oregon 

Feonsylvania... 
Bboda Island.. 


Sooth Carina. jH . 
Booth IwoU..M.. 


TVnneasee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vwmonl." 
Vliftnia. .. 


Waahington... 
West Virginia. 

Wlseotuin 

W jomtnf , : . . . 


Canal Zone 
FortoBlco. 


PouesHom. 


i(»,iio 
8,MS 
2,90 
73,05 
. 2,00 

3,100 

1,07 

7,00; 

1,290 

3,00 

3,09 

3,«s: 

1,70; 

33,00; 


8,444 I 

1,452 ; 

990 ‘ 
n,C73 
1,5(» ! 

19,283 
1,446 ; 
5,000 : 
2,411 . 

5.000 ; 

1,500 
104,746 i 
10,584 
11,757 1 
4,373 I 

13,169 j 
11,630 
6,294 
13,0f4 
50,823 I 

37,923 
11,564 
2; 913 
2^09 

2.000 

5,10 

14 

17,04 

2,01 

107,70 

<30 

2,00 

3,7BB 

3^ 

-OhOH 

07 

0^00 

4;M, 

4,00 

06 

■0,80; 


Stndente In secondary 
schcpob and business 
sdioob. 


Boys. 


r73, 359 


01,722 ,458,081 


14,885 

3,941 

2,m 

18,818 

8,000 

38,462 ! 
0,651 
10,000 I 
6,930 I 
■ 10,000 ■ 


2,125 

321 

861 

8,855 

1,663 

3,645 

1,323 

3,180 

SC8 

3,453 


8,660 I 736 
a0h,778 i 10,186 
0,208 I 4,057 
26,370 
10,653 


3,119 

3,021 


20,781 : 
2B,70 I 
10,40 
0,516 ; 
0,166 I 


76,184 

0,187 

6,710 

40, sn 

i.OuD 

18,183 

143 

16,60 

0,071 

8,sn 

^6,909 

16,20 

7,066 

4,40 
30, (BO 
16,680 

7.000 
8,411 

16,063 

U,4W 

а, 7T7 

б, 672 

7.00 

«,ns 

8,70 

78,513 

1,080 


‘Oj 

6,813’' 


3,01 

2,^ 

1.850 

%m 

9,211 

4,683 

5,h»9 

1,10 

6,361 

681 

1,503 

25 

2,906 

6,707 

2G5 

:33,887 
2,837 
547 
6,704 
. 1,479 

i,«n 

18,790 

1.850 
1,156 

400 

9,03 

0. 04 

00 

4,00 

%m 

1, M6 
2,874 

174 


Oida. 


'Total. 


4,033 

695 

i,734 

17,827 

3,843 

5,604 

1.M7 

5,630 

1,066 

6,056 

1,680 

19,679 

7,6U 

7,680 

6,069 

4,854 

2.957 

2,50 

2,50 

S2,6DS 

6,938 

6,864 

1,20 

8,6n 

1,885 

4,411 

150 

1,06 

8,928 

09 

S5,7(B 
8,636 
08 
16, un 
2,S76 

H, 47» 
0,615 

2,8W. 

I. 80 

1.099 

4,m 

9,80 
4, MS 

1,408 

5.100 

1,868 

<10 

4,861 

836 


0,19 

2,SI 

ai.lQ 

5,506 

9.09 
2,439 
8.S19 
2,623 
9,500 

1,6*6 

29,05 

11,674 

10,699 

9.090 

7.05 
5,425 
4,02 
5,464- 

21,216 

13,621 

13,«18 

3,856 

15,173 

2^16 

6,004 

175 

8,6U 

15,60 

234 

58,091 

6,773 

1,405 

.23,606 

3,7® 

8.90 
0,606 

4,40 

2.6a 

1,80 

8,687 

16,904 

6,338 

3.06 

9.90 

8.10 
8,276 
7,70 

610 


Bnrollment in elementary, 
secondary, and busing 


Beys. 


001,315 


0 

40 


8,507 

1,610 

2,497 

K.eoo 

3, m 

22, m4 

2,3S7 

8.1S0 

4,687 

8,4::3 

2,286 

1U,183 

26,676 

U.732 

9,301 

19,528 

14.886 
6,68.5 
14,844 
67,497 

42,944 

W,I72 

8,967 

81.887 
2,681 

9,583 

154 

9.01 
0,604 

1.01 

131,527 

U,900 

9»100. 

0,000 

4,139. 

2,04 
67, 7w; 
9,774’ 

4, -6U ' 
2,387i 

12,914 
14,344 , 
4,000. 
4,000 : 
8,600: 

5,899- 

2,689. 


4,I2C 

0 


Oiris. 


1,013,810 


12,477 

2.CS7 

2,733 

24,0(47 

5,343 

2,613 

10,639 

4,30 

11,056 

2,890 

124,425 

18,201 

lff,ST7 

10,442 

17,528 
14,587 
6,6*8 
15, OM 
62, 6» 

0,01 

19,60 

4,10 

as, 028 

8,635 

9,003 

144 

10,874 

0.196 

3,780 

143,473 
la, 10 
8,100 
0,000 
7,584 

4, SO 
77,(05 
1L356 
<845 
<013 

14,00 

15,086 

<QD0 

4,000 

0,00 

0,883 

<108 

4£4D4 

60 


<013 

0 


Total, 


16 


1,915,125 

21,044 

<07 

5,20 

40.00 

8,506 

47,711 

5,000 

18,819 

8,7M 

19,509 

4,636 
285,tfl6 
aL877 
87,069 
» 10, 743 

0,'rS 

16,941 

0,600 

10,816 

0,805 

6,10 

•0,90 

6,tW 

1 < 10 
818 
20,385 
■0,630 
>4,621 

275.000 
35,600 

6,10 

170.60 
11,728 

8,40 

144.60 
21,10 
'9,01 

' 5,90 

27.00 

20.00 

9.00 

8.00 

12^ 

14,961 

<90 

61,887 

1,519 


7,169 

7,946 


^ I Xzolttdlnf ttadents eortdled in aoademlet. 


I SnftiuUngTnpuilM nraUed daladSan sOtaoM. 
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STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOI^ SYSTEBfS, 


Table 25.— Number pupxlt twlled Oe mMiceiemnUvy^^n^ •eamdcry jdbolt 
different perioa$^ excluding duplicata, 

V ^ # 


rtatcs. 

1870-71 

1870-80 

1880-90 

1899-1900 

1009-10 

1915-lC ^ 

1 1917-18 

1 


8 

4' 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Continental United 
States 

AJabama 

Aritana 

Arkanw^ 

CgJiioniia ^ - 

C^olorado 

Cmmaoticut , 

Helawmi^ 

l>ist.Ct4unibio 

Flohda 

Georgia. 

Idaho 

imsois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 

ICewtnr'ky 

l<ottisiafia 

Marne 

MaryktKl 

Masaebusetts .. 

Midtigan 

Mlonemu 

MlJKlsdppL 

MinooH.. 

Mnota&a- 

HdsaAa. 

Ne\'ada 

Now Hampshire. 

New Joaer 

New Moidco 

New York 

North OamUna 

North Dakota 

0«o 

Oklahoma 

7,6T»1,SR2 

0,807,506 

12,722,581 

IAS08,110 

17,81S,«5S 

33^351,087 

80,888,510 

141,313 

0 

C9,fi27 

fll,8l3 

4,357 

. I]3,ffi8 
»,€» 
15,157 
14,000 
49,578 

90G 

672, 7W 
450,057 
341,938. 
Ml, 777' 

478,457 

£^619 

152.000 
115,OK4 

273.001 

292,456 

113,983 

117,000 

330,070 

. 

23,205 
A 105 
71,«S7 
150,490 
>1,330 

1.028,110 

>11AOCO 

>1,600 

710,372 

170,490 

4,212 

SA972 

158, 

22,119 

1^004 

2^823 

^499 

39,315 

235,333 

^834 
7D<011 
&tl,283 
^ 425,057 
\231,434 

275,000 

7^012 

149,837 

152,431 

306,777 

362,556 

13A248 

236,654 

482,086 

00,340 

A443. 

64,341 

204,902 

4,755 

1,031,803 

252,612 

13,718 

739,499 

,801,615 

7,869 

221.071 
2H,7S6 

«S,400 

186,805 

81,434 

86,906 

92,472 

881,287 

14,811 
778,319 
51 A 985 
4»,867 
809,322 

899,060 

120,253 

139,4^6 

IM.lSl 

n,492 

487,082 

880,960 

814,168 

680,814 

16,960 

210,800 

7,887 

89,813 

284.072 
1A815 

1,M2,1«9 

m03 

^643 

797,489 

^428 

16,501 

814,603 

809,736 

117,555 

155,228 
86,895 
46,519 
. 108,874 
482,678 

35,669 

968,911 

664.802 

465,238 

500,394 

196,109 

130,918 

222,373 

474,891 

804,^ 

869,2(17 

»6,5ar 

710,817 

89,490 

299,217 
6,626 
65, 6@ 
322.575 
16,735 

1,200,674 

400,458 

77,689 

09,160 

91,608 

80,408 

1,1^ 

67,231 

891,881 

08,682 

4K,S5I 

6M,M8 

78,048 

66,964 

too, Mi 

11A104 
i^ia 
4a, iM 
14,518 

424.611 
31,312 

395,07$ 

368,891 

168,79$ 

190,353 

35,950 

55,774 

148,089 

665,794 

7&M9 

i.ti^as? 

«1,4S9 

616,661 

308,740 

494.898 
263,017 
144,37$ 
S8,393 

515.899 

641,501 
440,088 
469, U7 
707,081 
06, 141 

.•894,375 
>10,880 
63,978 
429,797 
56, 8M 

1,428,969 
696, M4 
189,802 
$89,089 
422,889 

119,418 

A8«,Mi 

80,091 

340,415 

126,858 

6»,7S8 

621,4181 

91,011 

96.611 
40At88 

815.906 
276, «» 
464, »1 
24,aS4 

514,601 
51,077 
•447,738 
018, 089 
. 194,471 

214,009 

45,337 

59,539 

199.865 
097,685 

95,773 

1,094,449 

364,352' 

325,579 

402.880 

327,809 
320,2691 
149, 149 
2a, 977 < 
004,823 

030.881 
481,688 

1492,739 
721,753 
> 10,768 

»f,785 

13,856 

97,091 

510.887 

77,402 

1,635,777 
649, M 
*151,40 
986,471 
5U,098 

142.865 

i,m,m 
0,879 
415,748 
184, IH 

610.885 

l,<B7,«a 

95,880 

499,184 

215,419 
lit, 878 
4M,l«f 
».480 

571.70 

80, TU 

298.50 
0,187 

61.50 
1^00 
60,981 

10.70 • 
l,O$A01 

04,10 

30,875 

406.80 

5080 

0<8n 

14^774 
05,90 
90, WB ^ 

sgs 

50.70 
604,08 
10,40 

80A9n * 
l^M 
49,421 
999^09 
«,«7T 

409,08 

90.09 

10.40 
96l«90 

01.80 

145,01 

1*B4.90 

0,80 

09,07 

188.40 

m,80>^ 

80.09 

Kui 

«<■§ 

m,tn 

OiBfon 

I'misylianta.. 

Rhode Island. . 

SontbOaJWina 

Soaith Dakota . . . 

TeBnesoee. * 

Texas 

Utah 

N'emant 

Vinduia 

Waihtautton 

V'asl \hginJa 

WimoBdn . . . 
wwBiBr. 

Ovllffing Pomenlons, 
A!a««ka:... 

21,000 

834,614 

*34,090 

-r* 

•140,000 

63,fiM 

IC,ttS 

6A984 

181,088 

*1.900 

10,990 

205, MS 
*490 

87,583 

007,310 

40,604 

134,073 

<‘5 

300,217 
•830,000 
M,338 
75, 8» 
280,788 

14, 1M 
142,890 
398,457 

8.907 

6A254 

891,860 

447,800 

49A872 

v,m 

65,606 

8(2,889 

SA964 

19A«4 

35U7B 

A952 



' 





(aaalZaiae 







-5^22 

971,80 

10,09 

fhlllm^s Islands 
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BIESTKlAIi* SUBVEY OP EDUCATION, 1910 - 1918 , • 


Tablk 28. Average daily aitendynce and aggregate number of days MUxid^.l9J7-l3^ 


States. 


Average dally attandasce. 


Kin- 
der •* 


ContinontalU. S 

Ahbama 

Arliona . . 

Arkansas 

CUUonila 

Colorado 


Oomecttcat....! 

Delaware 

Dlst. Columbia.. 

Florida 

Oeor^ 


Idaho... 
UUnoU. . 
Indfauia. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


KcDtocky 

Loolalana. . 

Halne 

Maryland 

MasBacbusetts.. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
Mlsslnippi. 
Mtawuri.... 
Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada. .' 

K, Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Me^m 


19, m* % 429, 440*1 764 , 830 15, 548, 91 4 3 , 3»t , 1 37 




4,311 


2,183 


Elemen- 
tary. '' 


321,627 

38,139 


Second- 

ary 


20,007 

3,221 


350,'.^' M*7M 


170,049 
22, 654 
39, 440 
130,431! 
422,284 


867,896 

461,668 


243,827 


2,101 1 
l,265i 


212,440 

97.579 

150,857 

433,871 


18,334; 449,921 


326,450 


79, 493 


NtwYork 

N.CaroUna 

North, Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Ten^ylvanla 

Rhode island 

S. Ouolina 

Sooth Dakota 


Texas 

Utah * . 

Vermont 

VlrgtnUV; . . . 


Waihlngton.. 
W.VkJnla.. 
Wboonaln...' 
Wyoming 


53,868 


OuHfinff Famh- 

mST:. 

H»will 

SSfIZooe 

W.IdaDds....... 

F^Rloo 


843 


727,404 

306,968 


66, 474 


20,851 

1,949 

6.215 

6,864 

38,292 


94,356 

61,429 


18,881 

14,890 

10,915 

*84,360 

54,911 


19,602 


10,806 


9,65: 


2,489 


121,883 

27,546 


6,780 


Total. 


Aggregate nomber of days attended. 


Kinder- 

’gaitcn. 


>992,806, 267|i 130,302, 775 


911,634 
41,369 
299,918: 

429,6371 2, ^,425 
137, 98^. 

I 

190,000' 

24,613 
47^'.' 

137H6\ 


377,ftfU 


Elemen- 

tary, 


39,412,016 
6, 102,267 


59,947,128 


30,Wh,376 
3,685,366^ 
6,823,203 

. 16,745,990 

<®^»576 1 67,028,455 

71,607. 

962, 252 
623,087:* 

395,506 
288,236 . 


13.>, 208,460 
71,095,394 


41,438,854 


314,992 . 
233,422i 
M3, 735! 
161,77?! 


361,274 28,427,122 

(<) 16,549,364 

_ 2.5,642,10 

‘51^231: I 76.363,485 

623, 166 . I 

373,700'.. 

W,298; 

-I I 


Secondary. 


2.796, 168 
600.006 


11,656,440 


3,834,499 

351,227 

1,009,574 

1,106,108 

6,701,100 


17,789,606 
10, 135, 78^ 


7.998,620 


214,377: 

10,430...; j'** V 

4 “:™:;:;: 


382,304 

" 77 , ni 


166,022 

310,470 

311,810 

27,870 


2,366 


1,806 
508,98(1 
• 103, 748 


23,740 


8,2 


27,090 

12,063 

44,645 

2,740 


236| 


15S 

12,301 

3,609 


50,3781 3.750 

1,309,5351 

414.879.. . 

119.3751.. .; 

849,287 ; 

333,514 


*130,864 

1,227,931 

72,254 

255,616 

90,476 


8,309,306 


118,827,409 

47,582,060 


12,623,820 


400,044 
788,391 
85,996, 

49,751 
336,206;......::.; 


194,855 
332,523 . 
356,4551. 
. 30,610;. 


154 




2.601 

83,710' 

1,063 

521,377 

106,441 


52,758,052 


13,164,583 


28,872,760 

37,571,570 


4,132,082 


302,868 

’‘*‘'322,723 

■*'l8,‘6i6*856 


2,968,773 
2,665,842 
I. on. 554 
12,962,081 


3,412,850 


1,860,203 


Total. 


2,498,424,309 


1.757,574 

*" 435*575 


19,464,413 

4,597,413 


1,330,000 


3,988,320 


1,356,376 


4,964.340 
2, 109,375 


466,013 


40,kO7 
27* W 


471,376 


42,208, 184 
6,703.253 
36,983,200 
74,107,903 
*23,181,312 

, 34,638,875 
4,036,593 
8.270,461 
17,851,098 
63,729,555 

11,101,060 
152, 908; 066 
81,231,179 
71,101,080 
49,432,474 

47, 129,560 

31.757.169 
10,215,206 
27,563.663 
89,346,5^ 

80,084,552 
63, 137, 133 
47,704,019 
83,648.036 
13,756,001 ^ 

35,4^,060 

1,786,6:6 

9.158,734 

78,434,302 

8,748,721 

242,374,902 

50,822,878 

20.010.170 
138,201,823 
52,179,473 

■23,048,113 
214,886, 175 
U, 043. 880 
28,806,721 
16,836,503 

56,747,272 
115,105,086 
14,520,000 
8,607,427 
46, 101,080 

33,001,123 

20,680,845 

63.368,366 

4,507,005 


432,755 


300,610 

‘i8,*488,1f5* 


"P** ^ apd the aggte|ate atUndai|oe, 

<lnahtdedlneehimn7. * 

****** “*^ 


aol^ 
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T^OS or STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1917 - 1918 , 101 

Table 27. — Av doeUy atUndance in elemmiary and $etxmdary MchooU differhU 

daU* (pupti* actually pretmt each day). 


States. 


Continental United Ftates . 


4.W5.3I7 


144.143 


Alftlromn . . 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. 

ralUomia.. 

Colohido..^ 


107,666 


i M 6 ,fi 00 

61 , 28 # 

{ 2,611 

('^nnocticnt i # 2 , 6«3 

IVlaware ' i i 2,700 

Cotuinbla ! 

Klorids MO, WO 

tJwirglu 1 31^377 

Idaho ; i fiOO 

Iliinob? 3 U, 6 K 6 

Indiana t 2 ^ 6,071 

lo'^'a 1 211,562 

Kansas ! 52,891 

"^intucky j 129,866 

Ijiuisinna ( i 40, 500 

Maine | ino '392 

Maryland | . 56,435 

Massachusetts 201 750 


» 193,000 
10,694 
» 90, 000 


1870-60 


8, 153,635 


Ml 

Mi 


Michipan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi... 

Ml.ssouri [ 187*024 

Montana i M,100. 

NVbrasko i 1 14 300 

Nevada I M.800 

New Hampshire j 48 160 

NowJray 86>12 

New Mexico ! 1 ft(o 

Vwk ! 493 64^1 

North Carolina 1 73 ooo 

North Dakota 1 1 i’o4o 

4321452 

Oklahoma ' 


Orepon 

Pennsylvania... 
Uhode Island.., 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota.. 


Trnnesace. 

Texas 

I’teh 

VeoDODt.. 

Virginia... 


Washington 

Wert Virginia ! ! 

WLsoooaln 

Wyoming "..!!!! 


OutlfiM Poue$tio%$. 

Alaslca.....: 

Hawaii 

Canal Zone 

Phil.rsUnds 

Porto Rico 


t 15,000 
567,188 
22,485 
' 44,700 

(*) 

<89,000 
M1,000 
12,819 
144,100 
77, 402 

13,300 
51,336 
1 132.000 
1250 


117,978 

2.847 

154,700 

100.966 
12,618 

73,546 

17,489 

20,637 

27,046 

145,190 

3,863 

431,038 

321,659 

259,836 

137,669 

178,000 
< 54,800 
103,115' 
85,778 
233,127 

*240,000 

*78,400 

156,761 

* 281,000 

*3,000 

60,156 

6,401 

48.966 
115, IM 

3, 150 

573,089 

170,100 

*8,530 

470,279 


1889^ 


1899-1900 


10,882,772 


27,435 

001,027 

27,217 

*90,000 

(*) 

208,628 
182,000 
17, ITS 
48,006 
138,404 

10,540 
91,004 
1 156,000 
1,920 


182,467 

4,702 

> 148,714 
146,589 
38,715 

83, «6 
19,649 
28,184 
64,819 
240,791 

<9,500 

538,310 

342,275 

806,^ 

2431300 

225,739 

87,536 

98,364 

102,351 

273,910 

> 282,000 
127,025 I 
207,704 
384,627 j 

10,596 I 


1009-10 


12,827,307 


146,139 
5,064 
41,526 
133,286 
1 13,000 

642,984 

203,100 

20,694 

549,269 


297,805 

10,177 

195,40] 

197,395 

73,291 

111.564 
*25; 300 
35,463 
75,008 
296,237 

21,962 

737,576 

429,566 

373,474 

261,783 

310,339 I 
146,323 
97,697 I 
134,400 ! 
366,138 ' 
I 

355,226 ; 
243,224 
224,8M I 
460, OlS 
* 26,300 

181,874 

4,6QI> 

47,276 

207,917 

22,433 


266,589 
20,094 
255, 135 
286,744 
107,520 

■ 147,190 
22,569 
44,627 
103,892 
346,295 

61,137 
779,040 
420,780 
860, 178 
201,329 

316,196 

182,660 

106,965 

145,762 

444, 

443,458 

348,500 

261,384 

490,390 

41,314 

191,078 
1 7,400 
60,101 
324,239 
37,389 


1915-16 


15,358,927 


43,333 1 

682.941 : 
83,906 ' 

147,799 J 
48,327 

323,548 

291.941 
20,967 j 
45,887 

198,290 


857,488 1, 122,649 
206,918 331, 3» 

43,500 * 90,149 

<16,365 648,544 

<3,718 I 278,660 

<4,411 i 106,653 
854,640 1,001,464 


36,94< 

121,700 j 
200,457 1 1 300,800 
*4,7W > 9,650 I 


47,l2t 

301,206 

>< 8,000 

338,566 

488, 

60,1 5 
47,010 
21^464, 

74,717 I 
Ul,964 , 


<1,487 

248,901 

60,083 

363.063 
644,691 

09,246 

62,104 

269,894 

156.064 
189,000 
320,439 

K,730 


323,487 

34,257 

•304,401 

410.978 
134,758 

182.477 

247838 

49,625 

144,419 

460,832 

•65,039 
974,4% 
463,920 
398, 143 
311,267 

354,147 

235,963 

116,669 

169,306 

608,668 

604.979 
305,432 

*301,922 

628,455 

78,241 

216,264 

10,043 

64,485 

421,884 

61,374 

1,318,006 

446,191 

*101,996 

768,451 

326.063 

127,693 

1,212,157 

71,613 

279,071 

98,837 

430,480 

<91,603 

88.063 

191,441 

238,889 

871,494 

94,964 


1917-18 


15,548,914 


*6tatlflUca,ef 1914-15. 

> ^proziinate. - • 

I attflodanoe no\ reporUd. 




98,000 

1.601 

62B,7lt 

130,009 


341,634 
41,160 
299,918 
429,637 
137, 9M 

190,900 
24, 6U 
^888 
13^296 
460,678 

74,807 

963,289 

623,087 

396,606 

288,286 

814,909 
233,429 
113,786 
161,779 
618, 2il 

523,166 

373,760 

946,963 

606,670 

90,296 

914,377 
10,430 
62,887 
* 423,780 
66,378 

1.200,136 

414,879 

119,876. 

849287 

33S;614 

1^864 
1 , 237^921 
73 ; 264 
265,816 
90,476 

401,044 

788,801 

86,006 

40,761 

936,106 

194, 8» 

9si,aai 




> 2,601 
$3,710 
1.98i 
521,177 . 
106,441 


* StaticUct ot 1913-U, 

* InnlnrtwMn North Dakota. 
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BIENKIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1916-1918, 
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Tadls 3S. £^ 1 ^>Cb|Qll toiorcd pnpii$ by ^rtufct in fifib io dohik 0 rodt in ciohi 

SMett J9r7-18. y 


1 

States. 

W 

PU 

plklnflftli 

grade. 

Pupils la aixUi 
srada 

BupOs in aerenth 
grade. 

Pt4>n8lael^th 

«nda 

n 

A 

^ ! 
c 

1 ; 
fr 

m 


1 

& 

A 

d 

li 

o 

1 

H 

i\ 

S 

2) 

O 

a 

% 

h* 

1 

i 

1 

S 

4 

& ' 

6 

7 

8 

3 

13 

n ' 


13 

T>ist. of Colombia i 

Herida 

804 

t,«84i 

1,738, 

8,874 

30.902 

5,008 

16,719 

15,806 

16,423 

1,389 

m 


1,514 

1,064 

10,658 

3,491 

».53g, 

10,203 

10,949 

1,105 

484 

685 

1,00 

346 

5,293 

2,443 

3,633 

4,33) 

7,267 

679 

238 

.585 

913 

506 

1,180 

2,068 

(JooTKia 






— 

— 

Kentucky. . 






N'ortb Carotina 








SoitTh Carolina ' 

I 








Texas 7,fW0 

Wt^t Virginia 607 

P,393 1 
4«2 

4,293 

. 491 

0,656 

614 

2,679 |4,588 
271 1 408 

1 


306 1 310 J 518 


T^ulk 34 . — Enrollment of colored jmpiU by gradts in high erhool iri dgkl State* ^ 1917~1S. 


States. 

Students In first 
year. 

Students in 
second year. 

1 

1 Stuftentsln 
third year. 

StaftcBls in 
foorth year^ 

i 

Btuftentsla 

post- 

graduata 

m^schoob. 

ok 

a. 

.9 

O 


m 

0 . 

t 

m 

& 

a 

•5 ' 
o ] 

« 

%. 

h* 

1 i 

i « 

•IS 

21 

O 

1 

i 

a 

d ' 

ii 

o 

t 

' 1 

PLs( . Columbia 

Fl^da 

J 

3 

4 

3 

8 

7 

8 

t 

10 

11 

19 

13 

^ 14 

16 : 

)3 

294 

546 

840 

»5 

334 

537 

178 

351 

424 
13ft < 
181 
382 

103 

156 

2S8 

56 

17 

207 

94 

177 

191 

29 

11 

98 

47 

K4 

801 

Georgia 









Kcntuckv 

1 

1 1 











ill l.lfti UUIJA . , . • • 

SouthOaroUna 



1,777 

3,031 

123 



M 

1,743 

101 



380 

1,150 

75 



34 

863 

28 




Texas 

1,003 

37 

2,0» 

85 

tH 

24 

965 

77 

3S7 

27 

793 

4S 

383 

1^ 

400 

11 




^Vcsl Virginia 
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Taiilk 35. — EnA>llmm\^ colored students in kindergartens and elementary grade* and im 
t^ndary grades in Hght States, 1917-18. 


Btatxs. 


mi. ColsnUa.. 

rioridft. 

Oeorgia. 

^ Kemudty 

North CvolliM. . 

^outh C«roSn». . 

Tnxss 

WwtVkitiriift... 


Total kindergarten and 


DoTft. 




Olrb. 


^5X3 




Tout 


U.W1 

M.M 

*S:S 

m,us 

IN, MS 
1H.W1 


Total aecoDdarr. 


B<9b. 

V 1 


3«IM 


Olrlt. 


l,»4 




Total. 


3,014 

4tt 

SS3 


s.tn 


Qrand toUl. 


Bo^ 


8,088 


88,088 

7;w 


Olrk. 


0,017 


04,870 

7,038 


TaiaL 


13 


18,008 
87,483 
388,531 
• 300 
S»;88ft 

103,780 

m,347 

11,031 
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. BIEVNIAL SUBVBY OF. EDUCATION, IW 6 - 1 U 18 , 
Table 39. — Salaries of teachers and percaUoge of men teachers. 


States. 


Continental United 
- States 


\ Alabama 

\ Arlxooa 

. wkansas 

PaUfornlo 

Colorado 

Ccnnectieot 

Delaware 

Dtst. Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Uttoois 


Average animal salaries 
of teachers, 1017-18. 


In elo- i 
men- I f®®- 
^ I ondar>- 

sdhSs. ^OOl3 


it606 jiSl,Q31 


In an 


$035 


801 j 1,355 ; 


PpTcentaps of men teachers. 


I 1,037 ■ 


870 • 1,730 
3^1 fiW 
314 I 7W 


Iowa. 

gmiwui 

Kentnclry 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maiyiand 

MMMCbusetu.... 

Mldtigan 

Mlmicsota 

HIsaisaippi 

Mlseourl 

Moqtaa 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

«^New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina... 
North Dakota.. . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Booth Carolina... 
Swth Dakota. . . . 

Teoneneo 

Teotaa 

Utah 

Vennont 

^^Tfliiia 

w£tvc_ 

Wisoanaln.. 
Wyomizig. . 


835 I 


» 43«'i , 
40(4 ; 


750 I 

853 


I >1,«8 I 


>aM j 

(*) 1 


*478 r 884 


Dwiphig Peeseuieme.^ 


Hawaii 

Omal.ZaQe 

PhiUj^lne Isliuids . 
Porto Rtoo 


*«7a 

*4ao 


385 


6tt3 


B81 


m 


1,0M 

733 


"iih 


1,3U 

'i«4M 

■*703 


>345 
>052 
i 3X7 
1^012 
< 749 

745 I 

1,052 i 
3X.3 . 
3C#; ; 


*304 

471 


*«V3 I 
<651 1 
291 
<0)1 
670 ! 
<562 
<874 
>M8 
*911 
500 

976 

284 

<578 

<7+4 

*571 

*702 

>703 

*603 

>315 

504 

*370 

*487 

>754 

*467 

*385 

923 

408 

>521 

578 


1,(03 

887 

>1,036 


458 


*atatHUoi on014-l5. 

[ In 16 Btatei and the Dbtilct oT Columbia only. 

* laolodes sahries of anperviNrs and nriootpab 

* Inotudei labries of prMpals. 

* Inehidei caUriei ol supertotendcoia, mpendMn, 


•1870- 

1879- 

1889- 

1899- 

1909- 

1015- 

1017- 

1. 71 

80 

90 

1900 

10 

1 

16 

18 

< 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

41.0 

43.8 

34.5 

1 29.9 

I 21.1 

1 

1 19.8 

16.1 

fO.8 

: JSr 

62.0 

80.1 

35.0 

BO.l 

23.6 


47.5 

38 8 

27.3 

17.0 

19.7 

11.9 

> 75. (1 

: 78.4 

68.5 

69.7 

47.0 

♦44.8 

36.8 

<0. 0 

I 33.6 

) 21.4 

17.8 

13. H 

15.0 

11.7 

48.8 

: 30.4 

' 26.2 

20.9 

15.6 

16.0 

7.8 

I'?-' 

*22.8 

I > 13.4 

*,0.0 

1 

6.4 

5.9 

! ''29.9 

45.0 

1 >31.0 

25.3 

U.7 

12.2 

(L3 

t 8.2 

7.8 

! 13.0' 

13.1 

1 11.6 

12.4 

11.8 


01.0 

1 48.0 

36.0 

i 25.7 

23.6 

19.2 

; 71.4 

*65.2 

j 63.3 

44.0 

i 24.4 

2Q.2 

17, & 

j>64.3 

57.4 

1 * 33. 4 

SI. 2 

S5.6 

22.1 

16.9 

1 43.. 5 

?9.7 

i 32.5 

26.4 1 18.5 

18.6 

13.8 

1 00.5 

57,5 

51.1 

46.2 

i 35.7 

■ 31.6 

36.8 

a 39. n 

33.6 

20.5 

17-2 

1 9.8 

10.5 

8.0 

; 47.2 

45.1 

40.8 

32.7 

18.0 

18.4 

14.3 


64.6 

40.8 

45.5 

■ 41.7 

34.1 

31.4 

1 a».9 

40.1 

44.7 

47.9 ! 21.4 

20.1 I 

16.7 

1 >21.4 

*27.2 

> 15.0 

> 16.4 

11.2 

11.4 

8.5 

1 ts? 

42. 

27.8 

21.7 

: 17.1 

15.0 

10.8 

: 12.7 

13.2 

0.8 

8.8 

' 0.1 

10.2 

u.o 

i 96.3 

1 29.2 

22.8 

ao.a 

1 14.0 

14.2 

1X0 

1 33.7 

35.9 

33.0 

19.4 

i 12.0 

11,0 

0.6 

> fiO. 8 

51.2 

49.6 

44.3, 

1 31.0 

"96.7 

22.0 

65.3 

. 58.1 

44.4 

37.0 

35.4 

24.3 

19.9 

] *80.3 

38.5 

22.9 

10.6 

13.0 

14.4 

11.3 

1 51.9 

40.7 

27.1 

21.8 

11.0 

11.9 

5.2 

i 32.4 : 

: 45.7 : 

16.3 

11.1 

10.8 

14.3 

1X4 

15.0 ! 

1G.8 , 

9.8 

8.0 

7.1 

8.7 

7.3 

32. 5 : 

28.5 . 

18.4 

13.9 

13.3 

14.4 

8.8 

*91.7 ' 

78.0 1 

>52.2 

>66.2 

34.4 

33.3 1 

23.7 

22.9 1 

35.0 1 

15.0 

14.9 

11.7 

11.0 1 

11.3 

> 73. 2 i 

*71.3 

59.1 

49.4 

28.6 

23.5 

18.2 

*34.7 : 

*4ax 

28.3 

28.8 

17.4 

♦16.4 

10.0 

43. 2,' 

47.8 

43.1 

40.4 


^ 24.7 

20.8 




43.8 

25.2 

29.8 

2X0 

>51.7 

48.8 

43.3 

28.4 

10.4 

19.6 

15.7 

42.8 

45.5 

34.3 

32.0 

23.6 

21.4 

17.6 

*30.4 

90.3 

12.5 

0.5 

8.9 

8.4 

X7 

63.4 

SO. 5 

40.5 

>43.5 

23.1 

20.6 

14.1 

C“) 

(“) 

29.0 

24.4 

15.6 

14.6 

10.1 

>75.0 

74.4 

61.8 

>64.0 

37.0 

32.3 

26.1 

>77.3 

>75.0 

61.1 

48.9 

30.8 

28.4 

18.0 

55.0 

64.5 

46.5 

36.5 

95.6 

28.3 

26.6 

16.5 

15.8 

13,0 

13.6 

8.9 

7.6 

4.1 

64.5 

51.8 

41.6 

31.6 

19.9 

16.4 

12.9 

>46.6 

87.4 

40.0 

28.0 

20.0 

20.3 

14.4 

79.0 

75.2 

63.4 

67.9 

48.0 

43.4 

34.4 

>28. a 

18.9 

10.8 

18.4 

11.8 

10,8 

. 9.8 

*28.6 

44.3 

23.4 

16.6 

13.8 

14.6 

' 7.7 



1 




IX 8 ' 



1 



17.1 

84.6 

9:9 

QB 1 



1 








68.8 

1 

A 9 7 






80.1 

SX 6 



1 
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3T4HSTI0S Of STATE SCHOOL STBTEMS, lM7-m8, 
Tact£ 42. — PermanaU tchoolfund$andgchoollanJt, 19I7-1/I. 


119 


States . 


Permaoent school funds. 


! State. 


ronUnoDtut Unito^l 


1 ^ 1 . 


Total. 


—--I 


Uosokl school laXKis. 


state;:. , 


. * 308 . 118,870 


Al.iliuina . 2,374,500 

' Ariswm a'40,077 

•\rk;inssi.s 1 , 134,500 

Culifomia 7 , 300,302 

(■oI{»radO 4,94s, lilT 


ronncclirul 2 , 008,624 


nHawwe... 

I>i.slri<*t ot Colnmltia 

llori<la 

(Jforpia 


444,235 

ft 

1 , 57 rt, H 02 
- 0 


U, 5 K 7 


0 I 


250 , 001 } ' 


j’W»« 0 , 539,177 i 


niiimi*; 

lovvj . . 
Kaa^jvs 


20 , 099,683 

2 , 485,526 


Kentucky 2 ,Oi 3 , 53 « 

[.oiiLsianji 2 , 3 ^ 0.000 

- 4 S 2.994 ' 

MarylaJid 217,935 


948,955 
9 , 712,500 
4 , 813 ,(X (0 
'.». 958 ,. 5 ^ 

381,900 


3 , 389,067 
380,077 
1 , 134,500 
7 , 300,363 
4 , 948, 402 

3 , 054,737 
4W, 23'» 
0 

1 , 576, 802 
250,000 

6,530.l7^ 

21,048,638 

12 , 198,032 

4 , 813 ,i}B 0 


.1 


727,249 I 
168,571 ' 


2,395,436 
2,850,000 
1,210, 243 
416,509 


. . . 5,00©:^ 

5 , 314.802 ... ^ 

28.^.576 i. 


Michigan-. 

Minnesota 


, 314,802 


Nchr;wka 0 , 435,094 . 

^cvttdo 2,632 048 

Now Hampshire * 59’ 723 i " 

7,130.090 ' 

NowMetico 567,689 1 .. 

9,321,863 i.. 

North Carolina SflOODoi 

^{>^thI>akt)U : 10 ,lfi 0 ,M 7 ^.. 

i 4 , 110/200 

Oklahoma 1 2 i, 0 BS ,457 ' 


876,518 I 
764,671 I 


6 636,882 

9 , 425,094 

3 , 032,648 

030,241 


Number of 
acres. 

A' alue. 

5 « 

6 


^ 40 . 314,957 

$ 484 , 900,293 

73.000 

050.000 

8 , 328 , 185 -, 

45 , 805,018 

. 48,500 1 

250,000 

1 2 , 882 ; 278 ' 

41 , 418,329 1 

0 

® 1 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

20 i ,379 1 

» 1 , 031 , S 95 ' 

0 

0 

3 , 039,000 , 

30 , 396,001 1 

6, 403 1 

12 , 800,073 

OHO 

39,215 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

110,000 

1 , 750,000 

0 

6 

0 

0 • 

30,000 

* 25 , bbb,i»b 

2 , 000,000 


3 , 940,018 

66 , 468,104 

1 , 854,119 

27, 81 f, 788 

18,257 

23,724 


Total rah» 
of penma- 
nont scho (4 
funds and 
school lands. 



36,i«.5,i78 

33 , 849,311 

12,237,247 

4 , 813,090 

9,958,535 

2,39),4»l 
4 , 100,000 
. 1 , 210,243 
416,500 
5 , 000,000 


53 , 884,576 

1 , 033,641 

14 , 390,306 

73,104,486 

37 , 230,882 
2 , 656,372 
9^^^41 


7,894,767 ' 7 g9| 757 

567,689 ] 8 , 6;»,000 43 , 230,000 43 , 797|689 


40,000 

i(ia,'nn6’ 


Oregon 6,506,232 

a 403, 000 

Hhodc Island ' 240 941 

South Carolina ’ ' 

^ith Dakota 


Tenitasseo. . . 

Texas 

l/tah 

Vermont 

Virginia ..r: 


Waaliington... 
West \MrgiJila. 

WiscoQsln. 

Wyoming 


OutlfingPom$tionM. 

Alaska 

Canal SSone 

Philli^lne Islands 


9,321,863 

900.000 
19,166,537 

4,210,200 

21,095,457 

6,596,233 

403.000 
^,941 


2 , 512,500 . 
70 , 288,059 I 
3 , 813,908 j. 

3,197,131 ' 

13,633^608 

1 , 000,000 

4.756,362 

1,636,353 

"r 

153 I. 
0 i 


I 


11 , 310,280 


475,085 

35,387 


17,000,000 17, *666, 066 


3,512,500 
81,50S>S39 
S, 813,998 
1,839,712 
3,m9l8 

U, 632, 608 
1,000,000 
4,760,362 
lOao.ay 

153 
0 


0 

260,000 
1 , 445,704 
20, 573 
1,423,862 

757,480 

0 

0 

0 

2 . 500.000 

0 

l,ti 2,339 

2 . 800.000 



0 

500,000 , 
3i,aoo,.ooo ’ 

1,670,496 

5 . 000 , 0 ( 9 ) 


0 

0 

0 

85 . 000 . 000 

0 ; 

2 , 6 S 2 , 7 n I 

10.000. 000 I 

813,999 

0 

I 

18 , 090 , 7 »; 

0 


9,321,861 

1,400,000 

50,866,537- 

5,880,696 

26,095,457 

6,596,232 

403,000 

149,941 


,000,000 


iT' 


32 , 857,560 


0 I 

12,905 


1»TW, 


2,513,600 
84,251,110 
13. 813, m 
3,653,m 
3,232,915 

31,663,415 

1,000,000 

N,76^863 

33,982.915 


153 

1.793,8^ 


“» “* Of "»««»! UDds, wUch S. probiblr TdD«l 
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BlSnrUL S17SVEY OF EDUCATION, 

Tablb 44. — PerctnUxge analytis of vecHpU^ 29 i 7 -i 8 . 


Sutw. . 


Total revenue 
receipts. 


CoDttnental United States. ir>. s 


Alabama . . 
Arixona . . . 
Arkansas . . 
CalHomla. 
Colorado. . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist. Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho. . . 
minols.. 
Iztdiana. 

Iowa 

Kanj«9.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine..; 

Maryland 

Massachnaetts. 


Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
MlaaouH...; 
Montana.. . 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Bampahiie.. 

New Jersey.. 

New Mexloo..;... 


New York. 

North Caix^oa. 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Total revenue 
reoelpta. 


Oregon 

iPennsylvanla 

Abode l^nd 

Sooth Carolina 

Sooth Dak^ 


Tumi. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washiogtoo 

WeatVh^nia 

Wlaoomia 

Wyoming 


State. 

Coim* 

ty 

Local. 

I’enna 
neot 
school 
funds 
and 
leases ol 
school 
lands. 

Taxa- 
tion 
and 
appro- 
r prla- 
tloa. 

' * 

3 

4 

6 

0 

ir>. s 

7.9 

7.'>.3 

2.9 

92.5 

f^.7 

32.1 

4.2 

2.8 

88.2 

21. l 

36.9 

42.0 

4.3 

93. G 

2S.2 


71.8 

.9 

.91.8 

22.3 

1‘).4 

42.3 

1.3 

93.1 

7. 1 

19.5 

73-4 

6.8 

92.9 

10.2 


89.8 

1.5 

02.3 

26.8 


73. y 

4.7 

93.2 

‘4S. H 


51.8 


97. 7 

23. 1 

51.4 

2.5.5 

1.8 

87.4 


1H.8 

30.8 

.2 

93.1 

13. 1 

30.9* 

5fi. 0 

12.8 

S2.6 

7.7 


92.3 

3.4 

M.7 

17.2 


N2.8 

3.1 

9G.1 

S 2. 2 


97.8 

1.0 

98.8 

2.9 

2.0 

9.5. 1 

2.6 

07.3 

46.5 

16.8 

36.7 

2.6 

SG.3 

21.1 

38. G 

37.3 

2.1 

02.8 

44. fi 


55.4 

2.5 

9.5.3 

31.7 

t>8.3 


.2 

98.3 

3,7 


%.3 

.7 

97.8 

22.0 


78.0 

1.3 

R.5,7 

2S-5 

7,9 

fi.3.0 

5.7 

94.1 

49.7 

3.0 

47.3 

4.4 

89.0 

12.0 


88-0 

.8 

98.9 

12.0 

3i.3 

55.8 ' 

12.7 

81.5 

H.7 


91.8 

3.3 

80.3 

37.2 

42.0 

20.8 

19.7 

7fi.2 

G.4 


03.6 


03. 1 

4.5.3 

.4 

54.8 

i.6 

9.5.7 

30.7 

79.3 


30.3 

78.7 

9.5 


90. S 

.4 

95.7 

14.2 

51.2 

34.6 


93.2 

15.1 

8.1 

76.8 

13.8 

78,7 

8.2 

1,7 

00.1 

1.1 

03.3 

14.5 

0.3 

70.8 

14.3 

71.4 

5,5 

25. 


6.8 

88.6 

9.6 


o6.4 


99.8 

6.7 


04 8 

• 6 

94!s 

13.1 

28.2 

68,7 . 


99.3 

16.0 

.3 

83.8 

"16*6 

74.9 

19.6 

G4.4 

16.0 

8.0 

05.7 

41.0 

3.1 

65.9 

U.4 

64.7 

35.6 


64.4 

4.6 

03. 0 

22.3 


77.7 

1.6 

830 

30.5 

23.8 

46.7 

1.8 

' 84!e 

21.9 

31.0 

67.1 

8.9 

93.1 

9.3 

.4 

00.4 

1.0 

97.6 

18.0 

14.3 

67.8 

1.8 

93.5 

36.1 

30.9 

43.0 

24.1 

71.6 


Other 

STMircw 


Hecetptsfrom faxatloa 
and appropriation. 


State. I I 


0.0 
2.3 
t.3 
. 1. 0 
.3 

G.2 
2.1 
2.3 
10. t 

0. 7 

t.O 

3.9 
.8 
.2 
.1 

11.1 

S.G 

2.3 

1.5 

1. ff 

13.0 

.2 

- 0.0 

.3 

^5.? 

7.5 

4.1 

7.9 

3.3 

1.1 

U 

8.0 

5.0 

14.3 

C.3 

.2 

4.6 

.7 

8.6 

3.3 
31.9 

3.6 

3.0 
U.3 

1.0 

1.4 
6.0 
4.3 


14.8 : 

GS 4 
I7.fi I 
2S .2 ■ 
22.3 ' 

•1 I 

9.5 I 

21.9 

50.0 

12.1 
53.5 


30.0 

37.0 


3S.0 

20.8 


1)S.7 
17. C 


37.4 


7.5 I. 

14.6 I 

1.0 

.2 I 2.1 

50.7 I 17.7 

24.0 ' 30.0 

45.7 ' 

31.7 08-3 

2.9 ^ 


24.3 

23.9 

53.4 
11.0 


6.0 

30.6 
6.4 

42.9 

.0 

9.8 

14.6 
3.0 
7-4 

.1 


38.4 


.3 

100. 0 


0. 5 
6.3 

13.4 

.0 

17.0 

46.0 

13.3 

30.3 
33.6 

16.1 
7.0 

17.4 

1. a 


49.6 

10.0 

1.7 


38.0 


16.1 

33.6 

.4 

15.3 

43.3 


41. H 

71. 5 
39.7 

79. 1 

90.5 

75.1 
60.0 

29.2 

25.0 

6 2.0 

n.:> 

85.5 

99.0 ' 
97. V 

31. (i 

40.0 
W.3 


75,7 

68.0 

46.6 

W.O 

G1.6 

94.1 

23.5 

93.6 
56. R 

.0 

90.7 
35l8 
88.0 

9(k9 

99.9 

71.1 

90.5 

94.8 

89. 1 

100.0 

16.6 
63.0 
W.8 

79.7 
fO.4 

61.8 
93.6 

67. 4 

65.5 
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* Included in column i » Income from sixteenth section and Chickasaw funds. 




* Includou^eral State ai>prQj)rUtlons and Income from leases of school lands. 
. . - . ^ - , , . , . * IncIudo(M column 

are added to the principal of the permanent school fund. * Includes Income from leases of scbodl lands. ' 
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STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL. SYSTEMS, IWI— 1918, 






STATISnOS OF aiAXE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, Ifill-lSlS. 
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inidtfr UXmtion rectiptt. * Includw county taxes. 
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eguamicB or MSB'8@aoc» ssszbms, 

Tabu A9.—p0mHloota>ud]i$i$o/expenilituret, I9t7-tg. 


m ! 




( onUnmtal I'nlted 
Btaiw 


Alabama. . 

Arizona 

Arkansa.^.. 

Oallforoia.. 

i’oiorado... 


Connoctlcut 

Delawara 

Hist, bi Columbia. . 

Florida 

Oeorgia 


Idaho 

llilnoLs. . 
Indiana.. 
Iowa. . .. 
Kansas. . 


Kentucky. . 1 .,. 
Louisiana. . .v. . 

Maine 

Maryland : 

Massacfauaetts. 


Michijtan 

MiniNBoia . .. 
Misfdsslppi. . 
Missouri..... 
Mobtana 


Nebraska. , 

Nevada 

New ITainpahire. . 
New Jr ■ 

Now 




New York. 

North Carotina 

North Dakou...!.... 

Ohio. .f. 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhodo Island. . . 
Houth Carolina. 
Bouth Daksta. . 


Tennenee. 

Texu 

Utah..,.,.. 
Vvmont . . 
Virginia. . . 


Washinatmi. . 

.WettVfrgtela;. 

WUooiMlnnT.. 

Wyomtof . i,.. 


Total expendilures, excluding payment of bonds. 


Nmara 

OQtrol 

TdstmcUon. 

Mboal- 

laneous 

ourreot 

axpeo- 

sea. 

Out- 

layi 

(new 

buUd- 

In*! 

grounds 

and 

new 

equip* 

ment). 

Qenerai 

oootroL 

Inatnio 

tioo. 

lllMel* 

. lanaooi 
current 
expeo* 

M8. 

1 

. hnnlnp 

Teaoth 

enj' 

salaries 

ToUL 

w 

and 

•up- 

pliea. 

2 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

^ 

16 










3.3 

3.0 

65.2 

513 

23.0 

15.5 

19 

610 

27.3 

5.0 

.8 

71.4 

73.3 

11.3 

11.6 

5.7 

. 81.8 

117 

2.3 

5.2 

67.8 

63.0 

22.3 

12.4 

2.7 

71.8 

316 

1.8 


76.8 

78.8 

21.0 

.4 

1.8 

77.1 

31.1 

2.4 

.4 

61.1 

61.8 

20.7 

15.4 

19 

718 

24.6 

2.3 


55.7 

55.7 

2S.1 

16.9 

18 

67.0 

10.3 

X7 

6.8 

54.6 

00.9 

23.1 

13.3 

11 

70.2 

26.7 

2.9 

4.8 

68.8 

718 

118 

5.8 

10 

77.0 

30.0 

1.4 

7.8 

65.0 

713 

17.6 

18 

1.5 

79.2 

19.8 

3.6 

.1 

60.9 

81.0 

24.8 

30.9 

18 

815 

80.0 

4.4 

1.7 

718 

80.0 

7.4 

8.3 

18 

87,1 

•*l 

4.2 

3.7 

51.0 

817 

^.4 

11.7 

17 

61.9 

88.4 

3. 3 

3.0 

63.7 

56.7 

33.0 

17.0 

10 

618 

37.7 

ZS 

4.9 

44.8 

;«9.3 

26.1 

32.3 

11 

6S.8 

83.6 

.6 

7.5 

46.5 

510 

29.0 

114 

.7 

616 

84.7 

4.2 


51.6 

51.6 

36.3 

110 

5.1 

619 

810 

4 4 

.2 

66.8 

66.8 

21.5 

.6 

16 

66.9 

W.6 

4. 1 

1.4 

66.3 

67.6 

. R3 

110 

17 

78.7 

16.6 

3.2 

5.4 

89.4 

64.8 

28.1 

3.9 

18 

67.5 

39.3 

3.6 

6.0 

WJ 

713 

16.6 

5.3 

12 

718 

17.6 

3.8 

6.7 

56.7 

68.3 

20.4 

116 

14 

714 

38.8 

2.5 


46.4 

46.4 

20.3 

31.9 

12 

86.4 

87.4 

3.3 

3.6 

48.9 

82.8 

24.8 

19.4 

10 

61.0 

81.0 

4.3 

.3 

89.8 

90. 1 

5.6 


13 

01.1 

8.6 

.3 


50.0 

89.0 

19.3 

31.5 

.4 

71.2 

H4 

6.1 

5.6 

44.0 

40.0 

33.0 

21.9 

7.8 

, 618 

39.4 

.9 

.4 

616 

510 

26.4 

l6.7 

4.1 

67.1 

81.8 

3.4 


^.6 

68.8 

H.8 

16 

16 

66.6 

-39.9 

6.0 

ii.4 

84.0 

010 

24.0 

10 

6.2 

617 

38.1 

3.5 

4.0 

50.3 

811 

218 

110 

IS 

66.3 

29.8 

3.9 

1.3 

418 

410 

10.0 

41.2 

6.6 

74.9 

118 

4.6 

3.1 

60.0 

711 

115 

6.8 

5.0 

77.3 

17.7 

4.1 


70.6 

70.8 

7.7 

17.7 

19 

85.7 

9.4 

2.1 


418 

47.4 

H8 

113 

18 

57.9 

16.6 

4.5 

11 

«L8 

814 

26.3 

119 

8.6 

611 

814 

2.6 


87.3 

87.S 

216 

17.6 

11 

^ 614 

37.8 

3.9 


50.3 

50.3 

37.0 

' 9 9 

12 

617 

80.0 

3.4 

4.0 

46.0 

410 

11.6 

18.0 

10 

512 

87.8 

3.0 

4.6 

58.4 

510 

218 

117 

IB 

68.0 

38.8 

2.5 

33.1 

54.8 

77.7 

6.8 

10.0 

18 

«6.8 

10.9 

3.8 

.4 

810 

68.8 

318 

19.1 

17 

66.9 

29.4 

4.4 

4.0 

618 

66.8 

18 

».o 

8.8 

08.9 

90.8 

1.5 

•**•***« 

87.8 

87.6 

».l 

30.9 

1.9 

717 

814 

4.9 

4.8 

80.1 

814 

21.4 

19.8 

6.0 

67.5 

818 

6.4 

4.6 

518 


87.4 

8.8 

6.9 

03.7 

89.4 

6.8 

.8 

614 

817 

111 

ao 

7.0 

74.8 

118 

19 

12 

86.6 

618 

».l 

112 

8.2 

78.2 

218 

10 

1.9 

67. t 

60.1 

11.4 

18.5 

16 

618 

11-7 

4. 1 

H 

00.4 

811 

K8 

17.6 

19 

617 

£4 

8.7 

4.1 

816 

614 

,19.6 

11 1 

6.8 

7lv6 

• 210 


Total axpODdUtBaiL 
ttcchidtng payiBBDU ior 


outlays and 
ol bonds. 
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BIEJjTNlAL SXTEVEY OF EDUCATION, 1918-1618. 
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BIEKKIAL SUBVBY OF EDUCATIOK, IdlO-ttlB. 
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BBraiAL SURVEY OP EDUCATION, 1W6—1B18, 
ABUS 63a. — P aifnunt$/or attxiliary ogen/du, 191 7-iS, 

K 



* 

libraries. 

'Promotion of health. 

Transportation of pupUs. 

i 6ut€e. 

Ele- 

men- 

tary 

schools 

Beoonc 

ary 

, scbooh 

r- 

ToUl. 

1. 

Ele- 

men- 

tary 

schools 

Second 

ary 

, schools 

1* 

Total. 

1. 

Ele- 

men- 

tary 

schools 

Second 

sdioo!s 



[- 

ToUL 

L 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

1 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Continental United 
States 

.<273,040 

»,M7 

1154,912 

4,M4 

k Ififl OAD 

<59,071 

<7,360 

<1,222334 

9906.571 


~ 

Ajiaooa. 

14, 4c: 

¥328,138 

<7,961, 201 

Colorado 

Connocilcut 

Delaware. 

101, 180 
16, 

89,577 

6,^ 

280,757 

22,130 

23,547 

338 

25,067 

1,4M 

26,533 

62,339 

i97,is 

220, 4M 
13,562 

2^,787 

210,^5 

1 S^strlotof Cdtebio.. 

Florida. . 

0 

9,079 

9,079 

12,103 

14,406 

3,530 

17,941 

0 

325 

32S 

Ueujjda^, . 

Idaho.. 

Illinois.:./^ 

7,3M 



I 2,000 

9,204 

23,000 

5,340 

i,o66 

6,k) 

it, 096 

2,000 

. 95,158 
^ 36,998 
178,500 

Indiana. 

Iowa. . /.\\\\\\\\\\ \\ * 

Kan^ !!.!].*!!! 

KentucicV - - 


i 

98, 431 
*67,758* 

1 





i 

71,263 

1,251,460 

734,141 

t'J 




13,061 



1 *" 

100 208 


13,998 

193,063 

ICalne 


i 

5,871 


! 


OXf BOO 

litaryland 

JtaflBachusetts i j 

1 


12,730 

7,412 

liA 700 


6,871 

2,381 

216,482 

201,716 

11,572 

213,288 

30,431 

582,681 

Vlnneeoto 1 

• JSSSSr'!*::;:::;;:;:;- 

Uontana 

Nebraskaw . 

Nmda. 

New HampahlreL 

New Jersey 

New Nexloo 

New York 

» North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio * 

Oklahoma... 

! 

! 

wVV . iVS 

137,834 

*366,*6i4* 
^203 
27; 901 
3,185 

2,900 

277,330 

18,407 

*15^*51*9* 

0^906 

26,753 

(b 



1 

**284, *704* 
1,570 
363,804 

*‘i»,*267* ; 

1 

j 

1 , 

89,987 

538,532 

79,184 

144,366 

529,527 

14.173 

307,555 

390,000 

1,000,084 

•woMylvanla. 

1 




(0 



0) 

21,033 
25, 32:^ 
08.554 
40,355 
*30.000 

flh ode Island 

Boath GaroUna 

South Dakota .... 
Tteneasee 

Taxaa 

Utah ! 

I 


20,884 

7,480 

12;3i2‘ ! 

4,397 , 
4,091 


28,943 . 


47,860 

Vermont 

Vliftnia 

Waahliuto 

Wlaooniln 

0,713 

2,237 

%960 
0.787 . 

j}n: 

33,201 . 

i,M 

4,397 
5,468 2 
29,338 . 
- 

69,990 
00,209 . 

107,860 

2^200 

106,006 

<•) 

Wjromlnf 





50,713 . 
1,687 . 



14^068 

29,755 

Haw3[***^ Fojrrsrkm*. 

OanalZoneii!!!." 
Porto Rtoo 



4,800 . 

M2* ! 



’ ‘i^MO* *: 


:::::::* 

*i,’666 

> Induded under operation. 
sKiUmated. 

• . \ 1 

» 

* Included under paod total of auxlUary asendei.' 
\ 



■ '* 


\ 
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Table 53b.— PcymmU /or aturpiary agencies, 1917-18 (continued), and jxiymcnts oj 
_ interest on indebtedness. 

^ - 


4 

Other auxiliary agencies. 

Total pairments for auxiliary 
agenciee. 

Interest 

States. 

Blemeo< 

tary 

•choob. 

Seoood* 

ary 

ecboob. 

Total. 

Elemen- 

tary 

sebow. 

Beoond- 

4*7 

schools. 

Total. 

on indd>t- 
ednesi. 

I 

2 

t 

4 

9 

0 

7 

8 

CoDllDentuI United States. 

lh5,«l« 

$154, 124 

R737,937 

$3,253,794 

$830,306 

1 $31, 483, 281 

$15,154,585 

Arizona 

1M,800 

34,134 , 

1 185,934 

161,357 

343,509 

38,978 1 
310,035 

1 300i335 

1 653,544 

33.130 
1 437,608 

338 

180,131 

California 

(k)lorado 1 

r; 

^ 1 


W,718 
338,099 
10 908 

('onnecticut ! 

iielaware ! 

1 158,877 

i« 1 

1 m,m 

3W,451 

40,157 1 

PIstrietof Columbia i 

Florida ' 

3,700 

[ 

22,983 

\ 20,883 

348,580 

18,105 

35.923 1 

54,028 
455,881 1 
53,540 : 
201,500 
1,465,210 1 

1 1,351,460 
' 2,71«,M0 

13,998 
206 124 ! 

! 429,123 

Georgia ' 


47,540 1 

1 5,000 

Idaho 


3>>7,666 

054,181 

Illinois • 


1,248,503^ 

1,279.487 1 

1 185,723 

Indiana 


Iowa 


1,917,341 1 
(') ; 

[ 1 

1 

1* 1,045,131 

Kansas 




Kentucky 


1 ( 

1 

100, 

1 4(1 5^ 

Ix)uisiana 

1 

1 

, 1M,030 

! 207, 58Z. 

43 094 ! 

Maine 



11,672 

1 219,109 ; 

' 59,410 

’ 1 106 877 1 

1 

Maryland 


* iz.m 1 

300,300 1 

(*) 

Massachusetts 


! 

1 ' 

Michigan ^ . . 


1 . 1 ( 

1 436,779 < 

2,350,638 : 

1 79,184 1 

300,514 
000,345 
1 37,901 

! 3,180 

144,300 
1 874,411 

90,342 
1,099,391 
18,407 

' 300,000 

2,793,074 
M9.240 
2$, 703 
(*) 

221,375 
32,809 
08, 0M 
62,067 
80,000. 

1 

Minnesota 


1,683,282 1 



(>) 

Mississippi „l 




Missouri 


1 



Montana 


.too i 


291,939 

(*) 

Nebraska , 


' 1 



Ne\'ada 




New Hampshire • 


i 


03,990 

2,323,515 

<•> ^ 
1,604,701 

68,407 

300,000 

2,S01,5M 

871,081 

OV 

New Jersey 


30,357 

79,688 

700,702 


1 

New Mexico 




New York 



1 

Ndrth Carolina 




North Dab>ta 1 




1 

Ohio 


1,439,214 

500,280 


1 

Oklahoma i 

Or^mn 1 

j 4^.439 

78,841 

459,438 

109,817 

PeimsyWanU 1 

1 1 

(*) 

143,915 



M 

Rhode Island ' 





% / 

147,137 

)30,IS0 

300,193 

Booth Carolina i 





Booth Dakota 1 


(‘) 



Taineesee 1 




Texiw 1 


1 


^,258,866 

Utah 




84 387 

47 S88 

Ill ^53 

271,452 

Vermont 




3ii|oia 

s'ool 

214|014 

251,300 

853,400 

^740 
098,108 
0,281 
103, ai 
31,017 

VirgtnU 



109,^ 

Waahlnftoo 



(‘i 



West Vlrcliila 





WUeon^ 



30,^ 



609,283 

04,048 

Wyomliig 





. 


4. 





Ouilfinp AMtrssions. 
Haipnil 






4,809 

4,000 

8,442 


(Sana) Zone 






0 

Porto Blco 



3,590 


A 
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BIEKinAL, SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1916 - 1918 , 
Table 69. — Anewtd value and arhool expenditure, 1902 and 19 12. 


.StatCK. 

Assessed ^luo of all property 
subject tnad valorem taxa- 
tlon.i , 

Kxpendltiire f(M- public 
schools (excluding tldu 
paid).' 

Kxpended fur 
public scluKils 
on each 1100 of 
assessed valuf 
of all proper! V. 

! IWXi 

1912 

1902 

1912 

' I'-HTJ 

! ) 91 J 

1 

» 

» 

4 

5 

E 

1 - 






0/nr». 

('ntn. 

( ontinentan niirdStHitw.. 

ns,33^,3Ifi,SS3 

Jl 

$09,453,930,104 

1235, 200, 4(V,5 

I482..w,.7y3 

(k;. ('. 

\ 5 

Alabama 

2Wi,\3j,.Vt0 

50’.. 807, 488 

1,067, (JOO 

3,7(W. 418 

36.7 

r,:. 1 

Arimna 

39,083,228 

MO, .338, 191 

37ti, t'»8.5 

l,32I,(k31 

9u. 1 

91 2 

Arkansas 

224,401,113 

427 173, 108 

1,592, llO 

3. 8:t7, .*H9 

70. 9 


California 

' 1 , 290, 238, 9fvt 

2,921,277,451 

7,013,708 

2ti078ic.2i 

59 !o 

"j 1 

Colorado 

' 354,002,501' 

422,330,199 

.3,100,8.55 

(i. 527, .V.O 

87. 0 

151. t. 

Connecticut 

(i6o,094,30I 

1,041,334,019 

3, .5.50*, 442 

0,217, 127 

6.3.5 

7 

Delaware 

fkS9K2, H<10 

93,814,011 

*4.'>3,070 

(iO.*.,IK)0 

tV6.8 

0 1 . 5 

District ofCoIuml)ia. 

223,391.972 

3'»9,932, 253 

I,01M. 255 

2. Qs-.f. .M3 

7.5.8 

.8!. 1 

Florida 

mj, 017,937 

212,887,.51K 

792.919 

2. 327. :W.) 

70.9 

109.3, 

OeOTfiia 

407,310,040 

.842,358, 342 

2,184,070 

.5,094,430 

4I..7 

(•U..5’ 

Idaho 

01,135,113 

I(.7,.512,1.57 

I (589, 0.3*; 

2,9.59, 124 

112. 4 

17i'..T 

lUinnls . 

1,030,292,4.30 

2,343,073,232 

19,025,258 

31, 217, .582 

IM. 7 

i )>>,9 

Indiana 

■ ;,4i7,.3u2.7r'4i 

1,898.307.218 

9,21C..0S2 

li.,443.(i.54 

05 0 

• 8(1.6 

Iowa 

572..vin,3**i 

902,(192.597 1 

i 9,213.709 

14.(531,9'!^ 

KWl S 

M’i.2 

ICansas 

3(k3,lii3,tV»0 

2,74(i,900,291 j 

1 4,804,.Vi3 

1I,15\356 

132.3 

40. G 

Kenluckv . 

• 7ll,2.Vi,OH 

1,031,174,033 

*2,.55I,05l 

0, r'-V>9, .872 

40 1 

(.5. 0 

l/otiisiana ^ 

315,583,408 

.ViU, .M7,>8W 

1,2k., r. (8 

4. (.0^.927 

;h(. 2 

8.1.7 

Maine' 

3.52, 22S, S97 

410. 8^(1, 2« .4 

I, 704,. 5'.*, 

3,1.51,917 

50. 9 

7.5. it 

Manland 

732.27l.2:« 

1,235. 4.57, 04(7 

4 2. .549. 4l»7 

4. 1'A.».747 

34 8 

33.. 5 

Massacliiwef (-J 

3*115, 42i;. 2S7 

4,810,078, 035 

* 14,179,1M7 

22,.5(r2,935 

4.5. .5 

4o.9 

Michhran 

1,*418, 2ol,8.5S 

2,.317.501,034 ! 

! * 7,9155, 7(Jt) 

10,730,370 

.V., 2 

72.2 

Minnesota... 

701,700,274 

I, 474/.*»8.5,;iI5 

0, (i97,.5N9 

1.5;224,.-)U7 

87.9 

m;i.2 

Mississip|.i 

2U,181U2(. 

411. .^01, not 

• 1,472. U'l 

2. VK...5.2 

f>l.() 

'■8 2 

Missouri 

1,240, 400, t'>K2 

1.8i,0.(W7.9.*iO 

8, 109. 28.8 

H.72U,85i 

(V.5. .5 

79 1 

Montana ^ 

1S5, 7r>,(07 

340, .550, .5.85 

» 879, 8.82 

3,364,934 

47. 1 

9*.,H 

Nebraska 

USO,0dl, 192 

403,371,889 . 

4,2Sf.,52S 

8,7.57,238 

238.0 

189,0 

Nevada 

29, 324,tal7 

101, IW, 082 ! 

209, 484 

02.5, 6(. 2 

71.4 

01.9 

New Uam Ichiro I 

2m.O!)2,I9.5 

4.39,1^83, 132 

1,107. K.4 

1..82i..(.13 

.57.2 

11.6 

New Jersey I 

052,.*n'rf),5t0 

2,490. 490, .534 

0,970, ns 

21, 374.-527 

73 2 

M . 8 

New .Mexico .1 

3s,t'33,993 

72, 4.57, 454 

*241,227 

1,112,840 

r.2. 4 

1.51.0 

►New York ' 

.5. Wi9,9l2,930 ' 

11,131,778,917 

«37,737,f554 

.57,935,130 

03.2 

.52.0 

North t'arnlina 1 

3tO,S7X.V23 

747, .500, 032 

l,2<7.27f> 

3,777,12.5 

37 1 

.50. .5 

North Dakota 

13.3..S70.357 

293,048. 119 

^1,077.874 

5, 4.59, 002 

1Z5 3 

1 80, 3 

Ohio ! 

l,W90,s8.'i..38.S 

0,481,059. 1.%8 

14,8(58,999 

28,.S.58,413 

71.7 

41 .5 

Oklahoma ’ 


1,1 93, 0.55, .840 

» 1,. 541, 207 

7,003,039 

173.4 

i ('3.7 

Orofton ' 

1 48,099,002 

90.5,011,079 

1 , 802, 227 

0.09.5,111 

121.7 

07 . :i 

Pennsylranio ' 

3,mH,92i»,Z57 

5,0(>8,t8)2,9>i8 

23,027,(.7.S 

42,357,980 

f>8. .s 

81 0 

Rhode Island t... 

424,398. ‘AH 

(d9.(U0.2tlH 

• I,7U\ 412 

2, 4t>4,(;.52 

40. ,3 

38.8 

South Carolina 

195. 7>»l,3m 

291,531,003 

985, 394 

2,3sn,7J4 

50.3 

81.7 

Sotuh Paknta ‘ 

187,531,381 

354,278, 113 

1 

1,847,813 1 

1 ' 

4,1W,(M2 

98. 6 

iiii.n 

Tennessee 

40C.,21.5,nit) 

035,080,792 

* 1,811,4.54 1 

5,6.37,031 


88 5 

Texas 

1,107,571,732 

2, 532, 710, 0.50 

5,2Ks072 

11,497,750 

. 5/3 

.57. 2 

Utah 

118,019, 402 

200, 299, ai7 

1.. 399, ISO 

3.(.A..OKi.' 

11 Hr; 

18) 1 

Vermont ■ 

102, 787, 4*A 

221,. 530, 142 

1 1,093,912 

1.M.5,A.7 

07. 2 

Si . 9 

Vlrfflnla > 

.502,938,910 

Nt'.4,9(;2,021 

! *2,012,359 i 

.5,202, 130 

40. 0 

(tO.8 

Washinetnn 

aiO, 940,138 

1,00.5,080,2.51 

2,806,4.55 

10, .520, 931 

107. .5 

101.7 

■W^t Vireinia , 

ZV>, 488,109 

1,108, 012, t'A8 

2.199,3.50 

.5,030,940 

SO. 1 

43 1 

■\Viscorwin " 

1,501, 340), 000 

2, 40(i,(i3('*. 793 

*5,881.473 

ll,7r».3,87S 

.39. 1 

47.7 

Wyoming ^ 

43,348,350 

IHO, 750, o;w 

* 253, .551 

997,(02 

.58. .5 

.55.2 


' From United States cenius rep/>rtM. * Appto'tiniato, 

>ln 1^99-1900. , • Returns (rora Indian Territory imperfect. 

»l0 1900-1901. . ' 


• r ■ ') 


t 
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STATISTICS OP STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1917-1918. 

Table GO, — Wealth and school CTpenditure m 191 J. 


Stated. 


iiiiiinmtul Tni- 
Utl SiaHN 


.M.itiiiniri . 

t l?(ill;t . , . 

Ark:iiiNi'c. . 
( ‘aliforriia. , 


(■f.niirrticut 

l>i')aWiU(’ 

of CoiuDibia.. 

K)<ri.|,i 




l-UllKi... 

In'h.ina 
lo-Aa..., 
K;iR^4^^ , 


Kcn'.nrlv y 

Kciiinaiia 

Maiti.' 

Maryliind 

Miixsiclmsctts. 


Micliican. 

Muii;c-<it u.. 
Mi^Mvsinpi. 

Wonlaiia 


Nchrit'ika 

No\ atla 

N< ’>v Hampshire.. 

.S'-w Jrrvoy 

Nnv MexiCf) 


\cw York 

Non)) t'arnlina. 
Nnrih Dokoia. . 

niiin 

Oklahoma 


Orcenn 

IVnTLsylvania... 
Ithfhle Island. .. 
Stmih< arolinti. 
South Dakota. . 


Tcnncs.soc. 

Ti'\;w 

Ut.'ih 

Voniinnt . . 
Virginia. -- 


Wa^hliyitnn.*. . 
AVost Vtrjrinia. 

AVisoonsin 

■Wyoming : 


K.itimated tnie value of all property. 

Per 

capita 

ostl- 

matod 

wealth. 

Expendi- 
turc.s f(»r 
public 
swix>ls 
(eixclud- 
ing debt 
paid). 

Expended 
on public 
schools for 
each $100 of 
estimated 
wealth. 

Taxable. 

Exempt. 

Total 

On 

total 

wealth. 

On 

taxable 

wealth. 

*2 * 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 ' 






(entx. 

CerUi. 

1175,423,551,588 

$12,313,519,502 

mST, 739,071,000 

81,905 

1483, S8ti, 793 

25.7 

. 27.6 

2,aV),0l4,7G7‘ 

77,040,163 

2,127,054,930 

904 

3,708,418 

17.4 

18.1 

4s7,099,3G5 

14,752,821 

601,852,186 

2,25.S 

1,321,631 

26.3 

27.1 

1,737,533,069 

71,988,067 

1,829,621,736 

1,120 

3,887 549 

21.0 

21.8 

8,023,435,581 

440,768,606 

8,404,304,277 

3,284 

23,978,621 

28.3 

29.0 

2,2Su,47S,777 

10^ 444,800 

2,386,028,583 

2,785 

6,527,509 

27.3 

28.5 

2,153,511,444 

: 131,943,215 

2,385,454,550 

1,969 

6,2X7,127 

, 27.2 

28.9 

293.721,9791 

14,236,634 

' 807,948,613 

1,493 

605,000 

19.6 

20.6 

,7(i7.3Iri,951 

406,540,161 

1,173,857,113 

8,425 

2,969,513 

25.5 

39.0 

l,nH,5^*t,fr7(. 

31,V>3, 152i 

1,049,131,238 

1,307 

2,327,395 

22.2 

22.9 

2,290,197,500 

83,403,276 

j 2,382,^,8^ 

883 

5,094,430 

21.4 

23.2 

591,073,843 

17, 231, 31 S 

608,305,157 

1,080 

2,959,124 

48.6 

50.1 

14,59-;,4tt7,087 

857,9S3,14& 

15,484,450,232 

2,600 

34,217,582 

22.7 

23.4 

4,aM.0Hl,49O 

243, 621, 010 

5,194,682,500 

1,894 

16,443,054 

31.7 

33.2 

7, 4.17,094,834 

431,350,377 

7,8(‘*S,454,211 

^539 

14,634,983 

18.6 

13.7 

4, 393, 844, 

221,588,030 

4,615,432,538 

2,653 

11,158,2^ 

24.2 

Z5.4 

2,152,097,565 

115,679,960 

2,367,777,525 

977 

6,099,873 

29.5 

31.1 

2,av.,572, ^46 

107,W.5, +on 

2,HV4,437,746 

1,3T.0 

4,008,927 

21.3 

22.4 

l,iK!0,3(iG,547 

39,227, 180 

1,069,594,027 

1,420 

3,151,917 

29.5 

30.6 

2,002.21H, 72(1 

175,742,14+ 

i 177,9^8,854 

1,051 

4,129,747 

! 19.0 

20.6 

5,735,230,115 

507,758,277 

6,80^ 968,393 

1,805 

22,502,935 

35,7 

39.3 

5,109,022, .582 

258,000,069 

5,427,022,651 

1,873 

16,730,370 

30.8 

32.4 

5, 2i'6,‘W,787 

1 280,376,230 

5,547,327,017 

2,582 

15,224,507 

27.+ 

28.9 

l,30i>,$44,O(pO 

38,475,050 

1,344,860,020 

726 

2.806,562 

: 20.9 

21.5 

.5,.5Hi,493,103 

! 295,523,906 

i>r 

o 

cf 

J 

1,752 

14,720,850 

25.2 

26.5 

1,113,008,140 

1 3e,724,8«] 

1,149,733,986 

2,834 

3,354,934 

29.2 

,30.1 

3,505,133,830 

189,852,951 

8,794,960,781 

8,110 

8,757,288 

23.1 

'24.3 

441,382,827 

15,b26,Od 

457,008,910 

5,038 

623,563 

• 13.7 

. 14.3 

f.13,411. 572 

I 85,878,897' 

649,320,469 

1,493 

1,826,64$ 

28.1 

29.8 

5,301,917,422 

1 311,114,856 

5,743,033,278 

2,140 

30,374,527 

35.5 

38.0 

601,627,424 

1 12,106,60^ 

5l3,733,03t^ 

1,440 

1,112,840 

21.7 

22.3 

21,9I2,(OT,507 

; 3,098,475,716 

35,011,105,223 

2,626 

57,935,136 

23.2 

26.4 

1,745, 233, f.96 

! 82,340,084 

1,807,573,780 

794 

3,777,125 

20.9 

21.6 

2, m7,6>i,024 

1 104,000,937 

^141,620,961 

3,374 

S 459, 002 

25.5 

. 26.8 

8, .Va, 13U, fi07 

A 3'xi, 302,27c. 

^908,432,943 

1,817 

2S, 858,413 

32.4 

33.7 

4,321,160,41a 

250,941,500 

4,581,091,918 

2,475 

7,603, AM 

16.6 

17.6 

1,843,542,127 

100,812,335 

1,944,354,463 

2,(V.l 

e,096,m 

Si. 3 

33.1 

14,137,272,911 

1,320,257,306. 

15, 4 .',7,530,277 

1,939 

42,557,986 

27.5 

30.1 

892,1.93, 47.^ 

7S, 109, 21 5 

970, SO2.690 

1,709 

2,40i652 

24.8 

. 26.9 

l,3(ll,40fl,9>i5 

4?,903,7M 

1,351,400,753 

869 

2,380,714 

17.6 

1H.3 

1,330,6U»417 

6?; 880,008 

1,396,573,435 

2,239 

4,109,643 

29.4 

30.9 

1,834,354, 1«7 

W, 993, 334 

1,930, 848, 2fil 

804 

5* 637,031 

28.8 

30.3 

ti, 552, 242, HV4 

I 307,060,977 

6,859,909,141 

1,079 

14,497,750 

21.1 

22.1 

734,M1,KS0 

1 46,801,51(1 

781,613,390 

1,979 

3,626,f.(j6 

46.4 

1^4 

49ti,935,9fr4 

30,325,811 

527,261,775 

1,470 

1,815,267 

34.4 

3tk5 

2,174,685,192 

115,2SK,5»4 

3,269,013,786 

1,066 

5,202,130 

23.0 

^.2 

3, 054,690, 7S0 

163.669,843 

3,218,300,633 

2,511 

10,536,931 

SZ7 

34.5 

2,179,527,*‘sT« 124,04.3,570 

2,303,571,209 

1,800 

5,090,940 

31.8 

23.1 

4 , 2V2, 4.*4, 5.W 20*1, 270, 710 

4, 4.87, 72'., 258 

1,875 

ll,7ti3,S7S 


27.5 

*344,534,812 

1 9,010,015 

353,844,8271 

*>.241 

997,5a 

».2 

28.9 


' Includes $40S,3Sl^S6H, vatiio o( ships bolooring to tho U. S. Navy, aud $390,000,000, value ol pitTatelT 
ownod watoT4Uppty systams, not distributed by^UUs. 


b 






